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The Farmer, Beal and Ideal. 

James G. Clark, the poet, lias 
shown himself a philosopher as 
well as a poet, by his declaration 
that the ideal is the real; para- 
doxical as it may at first seem, we 
grasp the statement as a grand 
truth. The real is what we see 
about us, and aU know it can not 
continue forever. The ideal is that 
ultimate perfection we look forward 
to with a hope gained from experi- 
ence, and anchored in our faith in 
God. The real farmer, the farmer 
of to-day is very far from our ideal. 
We should be very sorry to believe 
he was to continue forever, and 
thus prevent the ideal farmer from 
realizing the rich inheritance and 
grand achievements that await him 
in the good time coming, of which 
seers have prophesied, sages writ- 
ten and poets sung. A recent wri- 
ter (G. W. Curtis) says the farmer 
stands nearer to nature than others ; 
and she is his immediate teacher. 
Nature herself gives him the broad 
hints of art. The sun warms the 
earth, the winds sift it and dry it ; 
roots loosen it ; the dew and show- 
ers moisten it ; the dead leaves and 
birds manure it. But this is only 



a vague suggestion. So the wind 
draws imperfect sounds from the 
strings of a harp. But presently 
man, the master, comes, and, sweep- 
ing the strings with knowledge, he 
pours out a melody which becomes 
the hymn of nations. And so the 
farmer, following the hints of na- 
ture, is the master musician who 
touches the landscape with skiUful 
art, and plays a tune of peace and 
plenty all over the globe. 

Behold, then, the splendid scene 
of his labors, his sublime society. 
Sunrise and morning, the moon af- 
ter the sun as the echo follows 
music; granite hiUs enchanted by 
distance into rosy clouds, drifting 
along the horizon — groves, pas- 
tures, rivers, blooming fields; the 
song of a thousand birds, the hue 
of innumerable flowers; the rustle 
of leaves, the hum of the insects 
marking the changing months with 
varying sound; the breeze that 
whispers and the wind that roars; 
the unfailing procession of the sea- 
sons circling through the heavens 
— all that is grandest and most 
graceful, tenderest and most terri- 
ble in nature, are his familiar asso- 
ciations. He learns by experience 
what science constantly discloses 
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that there is nothing useless or su- 
•perfluous in nature. 

But while this is the magnificence 
of his workshop, see also the direct 
moral influence of his toil. The 
earth in which he works is just and 
honest. If the fanner sow wheat, 
the ground does not return him 
sugar cane. If he transplant care- 
lessly, the tree, like a neglected 
child, will pine and die. If he plant 
jwtatoes, and shirk hoeing, the 
weeds will shirk dying and the po- 
tatoes will shirk growing. If he 
be stingy of manure, his fields will 
be equally stingy of crops. Thus 
the eternal sincerity of nature giv- 
ing him peas for peas ;iiid beans for 
beans; fair crops for patient indus- 
try, and weeds for idleness, passes 
into his character, fnul he does not 
send his barrels ot apples to mar- 
ket with all the large iiTdt on top, 
nor sell a horse with blind staggers 
to a man who paid for a sound 
animal. 

So the necessities and fatigues of 
a work that can only be done by 
daylight call the fanner with the 
sun in summer and the morning 
star in winter, send him early to 
• bed and teach him regularity. Then 
as by his ceaseless toil he counts 
out, in blows of his arm and drops 
of his sweat every hundred cents 
in every dollar he earns, every pen- 
ny stands for so muQh time and 
muscle, and thus he learns econo- 
my. \Vith economy comes frugal- 
ity and temperance, and so upon 
the farm gxow the hardy virtues 
like tough trees upon the rough 
mountain side, and so the ideal 
farmer is the strong, robust, simple, 
sensible, truly conservative citizen, 
and as the spectator sees him stand- 
ing crowned with content in the 
midst of his rural realm, he asks, as 
the poor clergyman asked his richer 
brother as they walked through 
the rich minister's magnificent es- 
tate: "What, brother Dives, all 
this and heaven toof' 

But look once more at a stUl finer 



spiritual result of the conditions of 
the farmer's life than any of these. 
See what pains he wisely takes to 
secure a perfect fruti. How cau- 
tiously he imports and examines 
the stock ; how sagaciously he gTafts 
and buds : how he hides the tree 
from the frost and nurses it in the 
sun; how he ponders and studies 
the habits and diseases of that fruit ; 
how he toils to surround himself 
with perfect trees, that he may walk 
in the garden of Hesperides when- 
ever he goes into his own orchard. 
At last he plucks the pear in tri- 
umph. It is the glory of the Fair. 
The dimensions of that fruit fly 
round the world by telegraph, over 
the land and under the sea. It iS' 
photographed, engraved and de- 
scribed in a hundred horticultural 
papers and magazines; the mouth 
of the public waters for that pear, 
and it bears the name of the happy 
grower forever. Is that aU? Is 
there nothing more! Look! Kot 
yet has the farmer reaped all his 
harvest of success, nor tasted the 
finest flavor of his mdt. But when 
walking under his trees in the cool 
of the day, God meets him in the 
thoughts of his mind — ^for when a 
man thinks a lofty thought it is as 
if God met him, and says to him, 
"You are a tree in my garden of 
the world, and if you sought the 
sweet fruit of character and a noble 
life as careftQly as you trim and 
water and bud to produce a pear, 
the world would be again what it 
was when I walked in Eden," then 
the farmer has learned the last les- 
son of his calling as at all other 
human pursuits, for he perceives 
that as a tree produces a flower not 
for the sake of a flower but of the 
seed which the flower covers and 
which wiU reproduce the tree, so it 
is not the wheat, though it grew a* 
thousand bushels to the acie, nor 
the pears, although a single one 
would feast the country, but it is 
the manhood and moral develop- 
ment of the farmer himself, wrought 
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out by perpetual contact with the 
beautiful processes of nature, which 
is the crop of lasting value that 
glows upon his farm, a crop whose 
harvest is human happiness. 

I have painted the farmer. Do 
you recognize the portrait f Do ex- 
perience and history approve it! 
Do tliey show that the farming 
class is the most intelligent, pros- 
])erous and progressive in the 
workH Do they not rather show 
that farming the most ancient, uni- 
A'crsal and necessary of arts, has 
advanced with less rapidity than 
any other; that the real life of 
farmers has been a severe drudgery, 
and that the great body of the ac- 
tual tillers of the earth have been, 
until very modem times, the most 
depressed and unfortunate of men *? 

Arthur Young declared that not 
one in five thousand of the farmers 
ever read anything at all ; that he 
had no hope of weaning them from 
their prejudices, and that the only 
way to reason with such fellows 
was to break a hedge stake over 
their shoulders. 

I said the story of the farmer, the 
actual farm laborer, is a hard, sad 
tale. England is a garden, English 
agiiculture is a fine art. It is the 
most exquisite and finished in the 
world. But nine hundred years 
ago in England, the farm laborer 
was a slave, and to-day he is the 
most ignorant and wretched man 
upon that island. 

But crossing the sea in the path 
of the Pilgrims, we leave that 
wretchedness behind. Going from 
the gray shore to the green interior, 
we pass onward from the soft and 
])lacid valley of the Cotinecticut 
over the shaggy hills^f Berkshire 
and the spacious basin of the Hud- 
son, through the broad and beauti- 
ful fields of the Mohawk and of 
western Kew York, untU we stand 
rejoicing upon the prairies — ^the 
gi'anary of the continent, the para- 
dise o'l farmers. We pass through 
a farming population which has fSt 



all the wonderful impulse of the 
modem improvements; a region of 
cheap books, of agricultiiral schools, 
magazines, papers and libraries. 
Everywhere we see the farmer mul- 
tiplying his hands a hundred fold 
by cunning machines. In the last 
eight years before the war, more 
than two hundred different patents, 
for mowers and reapers alone, were 
granted in the United States — and 
the farmers can do twice as much 
work with the same number of 
teams and men as they could fifty 
years ago. We pass ttirougii a na- 
tion of small proprietors, cultiva- 
ting their own land ; managing their 
own town, county. State and na- 
tional affairs; the happiest and 
most prosperous farming popula- 
tion in the world, who are free 
themselves, and the great bulwark 
of freedom upon the continent. 

But while this is unquestionably 
true, there is another view. The 
man who has climbed five hundred 
feet upon the side of Mont Blanc 
has left the valley far below, but 
the snowy peak still shines far 
above him. With all its excellence 
our agriculture still robs the earth, 
taking more than it gives; audits 
annu^ product might easily be 
doubled. Ten years ago science 
estimated the potash and phospho- 
ric acid annually taken from the 
son in this country to be woath, at 
the usual market price, nearly $20,- 
000,000, very Httle of which is re- 
tumed ; and the ashes of 600,000,000 
bushels of com are also annually 
taken without restoration; while 
the yearly waste of the mineral 
constituents of food was equal to 
1,500,000,000 bushels com. With 
all progress and improvement, farm- 
ing is not considered one of the lib- 
eral professions. Fine agriculture 
is still a theory rather than a prac- 
tice. Agricultural labor is proba- 
bly upon the whole^ less well paid 
than any other. Few young men 
aspire to be farmers. A leading 
agricultural paper confesses regret- 
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fully that '* country life is not at! 
tractive to those who cultivate the ! 
earth;" and the road to wealth and j 
ease that lies through a farm seems ! 
to those who are not actually oh- . 
liged to journey that way, like Jor- 
dan, a hard road to travel. 

Xow what is the reason that agri- 
culture — ^the most necessarj* work- 
in the world, and which employs, 
as we say, two-tliinLs of its inhabi- . 
tants; without which the race per- . 
ishes and the world ends; which, 
in its verj' character, should be the 
iiui se of robust health and of ster- 1 
ling virtues, and by its conditions 
decorated ^ith all the glory and 
grace of nature — ^has advanced so 
slowly ! 

Ignorance and consequent negli- 
gence are the reasons usually offer- 
ed ; and undoubtedly there is more 
jealousy of what is called book 
farming in this country than there 
should be among an intelligent 
people. 

But while there is undoubtedlv 
this jealousy of what is contemptu- 
ously called book farming, bookj 
farming, by its better name of sci- ; 
ence and experience, is becoming! 
more and more essential to the! 
American farmer, and to the com- 
mon prosi)erity. 



neighbors telling you what they 
did, and how and why they did- it, 
and why certain results must neces^ 
sarily follow. It is well to help 
yourself by the exi>erience of your 
neighbor, but it is better to know 
the reason of that ex])erience, that 
you may always reproduce its re- 
sults. Any ignorant man may see 
another scrai)e a match and kindle 
a fire, and imitate him. But a 
match when burnt is gone. An 
intelligent man, when his match 
fails, holds a burning glass to the 
sun, and so long as the sun shines 
he can make his fire bum. — E. 
Albertson, in X, W. Farmer. 



Xjuinres— How aad When to Use Tkeai. 



. The farmers who sneer at what j 
they call book farming are conspi- 1 
ring with the dark ages and slavery j 
to keep the earth lean, and men 
poor and mean. Any one of the 
five thousand fanners mentioned bv 
Arthur Young who never read a 
book, and swore over his beer that 
his fathers way was good enough 
for him, would have hung over Ms 
gate and asked his neighbor how 
.he contrived to get thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre instead of 
twenty — and what is a book but 
talking with type ? What is litera- 
ture but the conversation of the 
wise upon every subject ? A neigh- 
bor may tell you his experience, 
but he may not know the reason of 
it; while a paper is five hundred 



It always affords us pleasure to 
be able to present judicious arti- 
cles upon the important subject of 
manures, their projjer economy, etc. 
The following, bearing upon some 
of these facts, isiill be read with in- 
terest and profit. The hints thrown 
out should be carefully considered 
and improved by every fiarmer, as 
they are practical in character, and 
in one form or other, are suscepti- 
ble of almost daily application : 

"The best method of using sta- 
ble or barnyard manure for com or 
potatoes, is to haul it fresh firom 
the cellar in the condition in which 
it rests in the vaults, si>read it upon 
the plowed field, and harrow it in 
with a Geddes harrow. This is 
what is called 'long manure,' and 
is a form which, according to the 
opinions of many farmers, is un- 
suited to immediate use; also, it is 
objected, that in spreading fresh 
manure upon plowed fields and 
covering it only superficially with 
earth, much of it is lost by evapo- 
ration; or, more correctly speaking, 
certain volatile, gaseous constitu- 
ents rise on the breeze and are 
wafted awav. In our view, both of 
these notions are incorrect. The 
excrement of animals must undergo 
a kind of fermentation, or putre- 
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faotive change, before it is assimi- 
lated by plants, and it is better that 
tlus be carried forward in the field, 
as there it is in contact with the 
soil, which is greedy to absorb all 
the products of the chemical change. 
Creative power has bestowed npon 
dry earth prodigious absorptive ca- 
pabilities. If a lump of fresh ma- 
nure as large as a peck measure is 
placed upon a plowed field uncov- 
ered, and allowed to ferment or de- 
cay in the oi>en air, the absorptive 
powers of the earth are such, that 
it will actually attract towards it 
ammoniacal and other gases, and 
thus rob the atmosphere of its natu- 
ral volatile principles. A film of 
earth no thicker than the rind of 
an orange, placed over a lump of 
manure, will effectually prevent loss 
of manorial prochicts, under all 
possible circiimstances. It will be 
agreed, then, that a harrow is equal- 
ly as effective as a plow in protect- 
ing manure in the open field. It is 
better to have the manure near the 
surface, as the rains can reach it, 
and dissolve the soluble salts, knd 
by percolation carry them doum to 
the hungry roots of plants. Long 
manure is not lost when deeply 
turned under by the plow, but the 
farmer does not secure the whole 
value of his dressing under this 
mode of treatment in any case, and 
on some soils the loss is a tliost seri- 
ous one. In the process of soap-mak- 
ing it becomes necessary to set up 
a leach. Xow, the farmer will not 
attempt to exhaust the tub of ashes 
of its i)otash by forcing water into 
the bottom and dipping the liquid 
oft* from the top. The natural per- 
colating or exhausting process is 
dowmcardSj in accordance with the 
laws of gravity. The soluble alka- 
lies and salts are driven downwards, 
and in the case of the leach we 
must have a vessel ready to receive 
them at the bottom, and in the case 
of the same substances leached from 
manure, we must have the manure 
so placed that plant root« will be at 



hand to absorb them before they 
pass beyond their rea^h. 

"Manure is never so valuable as 
when it is fi^sh. It then holds in 
association not only all the fixed 
soluble substances, natural to the 
solid excrement, but much that is 
of great value, found only in the 
liquid. It is in a condition to quick- 
ly undergo chemical change, and 
the gaseous, ammoniacal products 
secured are double those resulting 
from that which has been vkathereA 
in a heap out of doors for several 
months.'' — Bost Jour, of Chemistry. 
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Farm-Tard Ponltrj. 



The relative value of the differ- 
ent breeds of poultry to the practi- 
cal agriculturist, (says the London 
Field) forms the subject of a pai>er 
in the last volume of the '^Journal 
of the Bath and West of England 
8ocietyP The writer, Mr. Teget- 
meier, regards several of our exhi- 
bition varieties as of no use to the 
farmer. He states: 

As at present exhibited, Spanish 
fowls are not of any great import- 
ance in a practical point of view. 
Every useftd property has been 
more or less sacrificed in the en- 
deavor to produce a breed possess- 
ing an enormous development of 
white skin on the face and ear lobe. 
Some years since the Spanish were 
large hardy fowls, remarkable as 
prolific layers of very fine eggs. 
At the present time they are di- 
minished in size, and are certainly 
much less hardy than was formerly 
the case. High-class Spanish are 
certainly not fowls for the farm- 
yard. 

The Colored Dorkings are large 
framed hea^^y birds, well adapted 
to produce first-rate chickens for 
the table. The drawback to these 
birds is that they are rather deli- 
cate, and require, especially when 
young, a considerable degree of at- 
tention to ensure the prcSuction of 
large well-grown birds. 
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The White Dorkings are small in 
size as compared with the colored 
breed; good birds of this varietj^ 
are very scarce. 

Amongst the breeds that sit and 
hatch their own eggs, Cochins take 
a good position. They are easily 
confined by a three-foot fence, quiet 
and domesticated in their habits, 
lay well, are exceedingly hardy, and 
furnish large rapidly growing chick- 
ens for the table, although from their 
yellow skins and want of plumpness 
on the breast they do not command 
the first price in the market. 

For really useful purposes Brah- 
mas closely resemble Cochins, but 
are somewhat superior to them in 
some respects. From the farmer's 
point of view they are most useful, 
aftbrding the means of a cross with 
the more delicate Dorkings; the 
cross-bred birds thus produced be- 
ing of extraordinary hardihood, 
growing most rapidly, and being 
really admirable table fowls. Eear- 
ing these cross-bred birds need not 
prevent the raising of pure bred 
bu'ds for stock, as if two or three 
Brahma hens are put into a yard 
stocked with pure Dorkings, or 
Dorking hens with Brahmas, the 
eggs are easily distinguished by the 
colors, and consequently either pure 
or cross bred chickens can be hatch- 
ed, as desired. At those winter 
shows where prizes have been given 
for the best couple of fatted dead 
chickens, they have been in the 
great majority of instances carried 
oif by the cross-bred Brahma and 
Dorking. 

Game Fowls are so generally 
known, and their merits so fidly 
appreciated, that they require but 
little comment. Self-reliant, vigor- 
ous, active, the hens admirable sit- 
ters and most courageous mothers, 
they are precisely suited for outly- 
ing localities, where the fowls have 
in a great degree to look after them- 
selves. They are fair layers and 
good, plump, though rather small 
table fowls. 



The Pencilled Hamburgs are non- 
sitters, but very constant layers of 
small eggs. As a profitable breed 
the larger Spangled Hamburgs are 
to be preferred ; in their second ajid 
third years they cannot be surpassed 
as layers, and are most profitable 
and useful fowls, though in some 
localities their active habits and 
great powers of flight are objection- 
able. The silver-spangled Ham< 
burgs are not so largely bred in the 
southern counties of England as 
their merits deserve. 

Polish, with their sihgular tufted 
heads, are lather to be regarded as 
ornamental than as farm-yard stock, 
although in suitable localities they 
are advantageous, being really pro- 
lific layers. The Spangled are lar- 
ger and hardier than the black 
variety. 

The French breeds are well wor- 
thy of the notice of the English 
agTiculturist. Both the Crevecoeurs 
and the La Fleche are black, the 
former being distinguished by a 
fiiU crest of feathers, and the latter 
by -a two-horned comb. Both va- 
rieties are large, white skinned, and 
plump. As table fowls, they can- 
not be sm-passed. The young birds, 
fatted by being crammed with pel- 
lets of buckwheat meal and milk, 
supply the Paris markets with i)oul- 
try of unequalled excellence. 

The Houdans are in some points 
even more useful, being much har- 
dier and more easily reared than 
the La Fleche, which in this conn- 
try have proved to be delicate. 
For a generally useful breed the 
Houdans have no superior; they 
are most prolific as layers, very good 
table fowls, and perfectly ifiardy. 
They might perhaps be a trifle larger 
Avith advantage, though fully up to 
the average size; but, not being 
very heavy they are good foragers, 
and, like Game Fowls, will in an 
outlying place find a good portion 
of their own food. Their only draw- 
back is that they do not sit, but 
then they lay a larger niunber of 
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eggs than fowls of any incubating 
breed. . Taken altogether, there is 
perhaps no breed better adapted 
for general market purposes than 
the Houdan. 

In suitable localities ducks are 
very profitable. Mr. Fowler, one of 
the best known exhibitors, says 
that £20,000 per annum is received 
in Aylesbury and its neighborhood 
for young ducks reared for the Lon- 
don market. Of the two the Ayles- 
bury are the earliest layers; if well 
fed, they will lay in January, the 
eggs are then hatched under hens, 
and a large number of ducklings 
are placed in a sheltered warm 
place with one of the hens, fed with 
meal and milk, and sent to market 
when seven or eight weeks old, at 
which time they produce from 10s. 
to 18s. per couple, during the early 
spring months. 
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P^otes on Fraits and Frnit Culture* 



The Golden Dwarf Peach. — 
This southern variety, the tree of 
which is reputed to gTow not much 
larger than a currant bush, has not 
generally met the high expectations 
which existed when it was first dis- 
seminated. With us the fruit buds 
have been destroyed by the cold of 
winter when other peaches have 
escaped. The fruit is reported by 
a number of cultivators at the north 
as possessing a poor flavor. The 
summary of the discussions at the 
late meeting of the American Po- 
mological Society, on this variety, 
as stated in the Oardener^s Monthly ^ 
is merely ^^good as an ornamental 
T)ush." 

[A test of three years has failed 
to furnish us with a sample of Yan 
Buren's Gohlen Dwarf Peach, As 
an ornament it is hardly worth its 
room. — Ed. Gulf States.] 

KiLLiiSO lNSECT?={. — The fruit 
growers of Yineland have taken 
the business of killing destructive 
insects, into their own hands, and 
among those who have competed 



for the premiums offered for killing 
the greatest number of curculios, 
we observe from the reported re- 
sults, that one man killed 4,400, an- 
other 2,270, a third 1,300, whUe no 
others came up to LOOO. The total 
was over 9,000. We think this a 
very moderate number for so ex- 
tensive a fruit neighborhood, but 
they have made up on the rose bugs, 
one owner having slain nearly 30,- 
000, another 22,000, making in all 
over 100,000. This is the right, 
way to take hold of these depreda- 
tors. A. few active, persevering 
men will do more, than all the birds, 
repelling nostrums, etc., that the 
whole country can afford. 

The Eed Dl^peb Plum. — This 
excellent variety, the fruit of which 
is large, handsome and excellent, 
has the drawback of rather slow 
and feeble growth. On the fertile 
soil of the West it appears to grow 
vigorously, and to prove valuable. 
We observe in an essay read by L. . 
C. Francis before the Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society,,a8 published in the 
Horticulturist^ that at Springfield 
it 'is regarded as standing at the 
head of the list — ^being hardy, a 
thrifty grower, and "prodigious 
bearer." 

Clapp's Favorite Pear.— This 
promising fruit — about as large as 
the Bartlett^ handsomer and a week 
or two earlier, is likely to have a 
drawback, namely, rotting at the 
core. We observe in nearly all the 
reports that have come to us, that 
quite early gathering is recom- 
mended to prevent this disaster. 



Horse Apple J. L. Budd in- 
forms the Prairie Farmer that there 
is a western apple of much value, 
known by the name of Horse, 
widely disseminated in some parts 
of Illinois, and entirely distinct 
from the well-known true Horse of 
the South, described in the books. 
The western is much the better of 
the two for that region of country, 
the fruit large, ^^ finely colored," 
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{red, we suppose,] tlie tree having 
a peculiar upriglit growth, which 
readily distinguisheB it from the 
tme Horse. Mr. Budd cautions 
purchasers, who may know only 
the western variety, if they wish to 
avoid disappointment, not to get 
the true sort (whicfi is poorly adajiti 
©d to the west,) as tliey would be 
likely to do if ordering from eastern 



her of that paper, a correspondent 
Bays this spurious Horse is the va- 
riety well known as the Fall Queen, 
a fruit of moderate quality, but a 
most profitable one for market. 
Downing, in his last edition, giyes 
the Fall Queen as a synonym of 
Buckiugbam, Equinetely, Bachelor 
and Ne Plus Ultra, some of which 
were formerly supposed to be dis- 
tinct sorts. 

A Labgb Businesb in Small 
Fruits. — We team that the firms 
of Purdy & Johnston, of Palmyra, 
N. Y., aiid Purdy & Hance, of South 
Bend, Indiana, (of both of whom 
our cxjrreaiiondeiit A. M. Purdy is 
the head,} shipped about eighjicen 
hundred bushels of strawberries 
and eight hundred bushels of black- 
benles the present year — at the 
same time they sold about sixteen 
thousand dollars worth of plants at 
both places the past selling season. 
Such success indicates both energy 
and skill in management, and has 
not many equals. 

Rustic Names op Fruits.— The 
variations and comiptions of the 
name of the FaUwater apple are 
somewhat amusing, the tbilowing, 
well known but not all found in the 
books, bcuig some of them : Fal- 
walder, FomwaUer, Tulpehocl:en, 
Britbacker, Fall de WaUdes, roily 
WoUoper and Molly Whopper! The 
latter came, perhaps, from the great 
size of the fruit with a shade of the 
original sound. 

Select Steawbebbiks. — Ghas. 
Downing, in tlte last edition of his 



work ou Fruits, just published, 
after describing 250 varieties of the 
strawberry, gives the following se- 
lect list of sorts which have proved 
satisfactory in his own experience; 
Agrciulturist, Chariea Downing, 
Downei''8 Prolific, French, Green 
Pmliflc, Hovey's Seedling, Jucun- 
da, Longworth'a Prolific, Napoleon 
HI, Koyal Hautbois, Triomphe de 
Gancf, Wilson's Albany. 
[Witli the lights before us, we 
would advise the Southern cultiva- 
tor to plant sparingly of the first 
six of Mr. Downiug'a select list, of 
Strawbenies, and to give to Wil- 
son's Albany the Jirgt, rather than 
the last place among those remain- 
ing.~ED. Gulp States.] 

Economical Plant Houses.— 
The Gardener's Monthly gives an ac- 
count of the series of houses erected 
by W. C Strong, near Boston, well 
known as an extensive uorseryman, 
and author of an excellent book on 
the grape. His houses ai-e placed 
ou the doping side of a hill, and so 
connected tliat the hot air from the 
first passes by its natural ascent 
into the second, the second to the 
third, and so on. In this way the 
same hot aii' la used over and over 
again, and a large amount of heat 
is saved. In jiractice, we are told 
tliat it is found that sixty thousand 
square tect of glass can be heated 
with the cost usually necessary for 
six thousand ; that is, at one-tenth 
the usual expense. It would seem 
that this must be an over-estimate; 
but there is no doubt that a large 
amount might be thus saved. 

Moles. — The Small Fruit Re- 
corder informs one of its readers 
who has been troiibled with moles 
workuig among his small fr-nits, 
that strychnine, mixed with white 
sugar, and dropped into their bur- 
rows through small holgs made with 
a quUl, has been found to be effect- 
ual in "flxmg" them. — Oowntry 
Gentleman. 
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Farmers y Stock-raisers and Mechanics 
are respectfully requested to contribute 
notes of their experience and observations 
for this Department. Let your communi' 
cations be as brief as circuynstances will 
allow ; and in order to insure insertion 
in the succeeding issue^ please forwarct 
them by the fifteenth of the month, 

TALK OX:gKAPES. 



Editor Gulf States : 

As grape growing for market and 
wine is becoming a regular business 
by a number of persons along the 
line of tlie Kew Orleans and Jack- 
son Eailroad, I suggest that culti- 
vators of the vine report jirogress 
through the columns of your Mag- 
azine, for the mutual benefit of each 
other, and beginners in particular. 
With that end in view, I propose 
with your pennission, to contribute 
my mite. 

I commenced making wine from 
the Isabella grape in 1856, and have 
made more or less every year since. 
The Catawba was the first grape 
I planted to any extent, and up 
to the commencement of the late 
war, had only a few specimen vines 
of about thirty other varieties, 
which have been all discarded, ex- 
cept Concord, Scuppemong, Dela- 
ware and Diana, the two latter cul- 
tivated only to a limited extent. 
The Catawba, though subject to rot 
and mildew some years, is in my 
opinion, superior to the Concord 
for wine, but far inferior for a mar- 
ket grape. Marketing the grape 
has several advantages over wine 
making. 1st. It brings ready money 
when the cultivator most needs it. 
2d. A given quantity of fine grapes 



will bring more money than will the 
wine made from them. Since my 
cultivation of the vine, there has 
been but one failure of the hunch 
grapes, which was in 1867. That 
year the Scuppemong bore unus- 
ually fuU. I have about one and a 
half acres of Catawba vines from 
ten years down to four years old, 
and from these vines nearly all my 
wines have been made. The past 
season I sold $290 worth of grapes 
and made over 100 gallons of wine, 
all of which was from the Catawba, 
except one and a half acres of Con- 
cord, the first year in bearing. The 
land being very poor the crop was 
light, but of fine quality, and brought 
in Kew Orleans an average of 20 
cents per pound, by the wholesale ; 
the Catawbas 15 cents. I sent 100 
pounds to Chicago, that brought 15 
cents per pound, but the proceeds 
were all taken to pay the Express 
charges, except $2 85. Some of the 
boxes were emptied by the ^^ publi- 
cans," whose duty it was to take 
care of them, as well as to coUect 
freight. A lot shipped to Memphis 
did not fare much better — ^brought 
15 cents — about half absor])ed by 
Express charges. I conclude by the 
experiment that it will not. pay to 
ship grapes north; that Kew Or- 
leans is the best market for us in 
this section. The Scuppemong is 
perfectly hardy, but has, so far with 
me, been a shy bearer. 

Of new grapes under trial, I re- 
port favorably on Ives Seedling, 
Eogers Nos. 4, 5, and 19 — (I give 
their numbers by which they are 
best known, — shall give the Eume- 
lan a fair trial, and if it proves as 
worthless as the Zona and Israella, 
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(from the same place,) I shall be 
disapi)ointed, for it is said to be 
earlier and better flavored than the 
Concord, at present worth more 
than all the grapes that have pre- 
ceded it. 

H. W. L. Lewis. 
Fruitland Famij Dec., 1869. 
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Mr. Dickson's Botation. 



Ed Gulf States : 

'^Mr. Dickson's rotation in crop- 
ping his land is : 

First year, Cotton. 

Second year, Com. 

Third year, Small grain. 

Fourth year. The land lies fallow.'" 
See p. 276, S. K. 

My status, as " upon this hangs 
a (tail)— tale.^ 

" Fallow'' is very indefinite. With- 
out the plow lands at rest. Plowed 
once or more to destroy weeds. 
Plowed and sown to green crops, as 
piacticed in England, termed "a 
green fallow," to destroy weeds, etc. 

Mr. Dickson or his commendation 
is rather lax in expression. Fallow 
meaning not cropi)ed, though it may 
be plowed once or more. 

I ask, is this a proper rotation for 
the South, at least, when the great 
renovator, cow peas, can be so read- 
ily used as a protection from sun 
and washing rains? Shading the 
land causes a stirring up of nitroge- 
nous gases in the earth, a material 
for ammonia, so needfrd. Should 
the vear of absolute rest not in- 
elude a protection of earth and an 
addition to the humus! I would 
suggest to sow one of the hardy of 
the cow pea family. Eed Rippers, 
Tory, or Tenn. Black, that wiU lie in 



the earth all winter and vegetate in 
the spring — with the oat in the fall 
or early spring ; the pea will make 
the two seminal leaves and remain 
thus until after oats are cut, then 
grow off and cover the earth all fall, 
and many -peas will vegetate the 
next spring and give a coat to earth. 
Or, furrows can be laid off four or 
five feet apart, peas droppe<l and 
covered with harrow, and left to 
grow, or land flushed, with peas 
sown, and thus have the English 
"green fallow." 

Broomstraw. 
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How Mr. Dickson, of Sparta, Ga^^Flaate 

Com, etc. 

Mr. Editor : — On page 275, ete., 
you give Mr. Dickson, and "a dif- 
ficulty suggested by a practical 
Mend," how he manages " to cover 
com just IJ inches deep," etc, is 
best answered by saying — "byway 
of a slant," an old negro phrase; 
simply meaning, "not as anybody 
knows." First tell me, who has seen 
the bull-tongue and shovel plows 
used for at least fifty years, how 
any man can, after plowing and 
subsoiling, open out "the farrows 
with a large shovel plow, leaving 
the furrow open seven or eight 
inches deepF And especially in light 
lands, for the earth is as certain to 
fall back and leave furrow nearly 
full, unless he has some addition to 
the plow like a new ditching ma- 
chine, where the earth is lifted np 
and conducted off on each side bv 
a spout. Mr. Dickson only plants 
in a water-furrow, as has been done 
in Mississippi by many ever since 
1834. Mr. Dickson uses shovels and 
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the like, whereas others use the best 
of turning and subsoil plows. In- 
deed, this thing of running a shovel 
plow eight or nine inches deep, 
woidd require the shovel-mould to 
be about eighteen inches long, as 
the curve in the mould would give 
near double the length in the eartt, 
to absolute depth. A good, the besty 
turn-plow may have a length of 12 
or 14 inches in the earth, but yet 
not deeper than four to six inches. 

The deep planting and shallow 
covering is nothing new — taught 35 
years ago; and com seven feet dis- 
tant between rows is another of Mr. 
Dickson's new lights. Plow deep 
and manure well, frequent surface 
culture, and three to four feet rows, 
is the principle. Any others is old 
fogy, and I care not who teaches. 

M Cut. 
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Miniature Market Garden— Experiments 

and Resnits. 



Editor Gulf States : — 

That some of your readers who 
never gi'ow vegetables, neither to 
eat nor to sell, but employ every 
energy of their mind and body, cap- 
ital and labor, in continuous toD 
and fruitless effort to acquire for- 
tune by cultivating " King Cotton,'' 
may have '' a morsel for reflection 
upon the error of their ways" — ^I 
send you brief jottings from my 
Miniature Market Garden : 

On the 1st of August, 1868, 1 se- 
lected a plat of ground forty-five 
feet square, applied to it broadcast, 
2,000 pounds of cow manure, 200 
pounds chicken manure, 50 pounds 
superphosphate of lime, and three 
barrels of wood ashes; broke the 



earth twelve inches deep with spade 
and pulverized with harrow. Har- 
rowed the ground again on the 15th, 
and again on the 29th of August, 
to destroy the grass and weeds. 
On the 1st September, marked oft' 
drills 18 inches apart, and planted 
onions, (the silver-skin shallot vari- 
ety,) placing the sets seven inches 
apart in the drill. The onions re- 
ceived one thorough surface work- 
ing, about the 1st of October, were 
gathered and disposed of in June, 
1869, and yielded $32 worth of on- 
ions, besides furnishing an abu»- 
dant supply for family use. On the 
10th July, 1869, appHed to this 
piece of ground, 50 pounds of salt, 
200 pounds chicken manure, and 50 
pounds of superphosphate, mixed 
with one good load of surface woods- 
earth, turning it under with turn- 
ing plow. On the 26th July, the 
spade was used. On the 27th July, 
225 cabbage plants (of the Flat 
Dutch variety,) were transplanted, 
which received a good hoeing three 
times per week. On 17th August, 
one piut of liquid manure, (leached 
from horse, cow and chicken ma- 
nure and wood ashes,) was applied 
to each plant. The cabbages were 
disi>osed of during the months of 
October and November, and yielded 
$56 25j besides (as with the onions) 
a suppljfc for family use. Some of 
the cabbages were of enormous size, 
weighing twenty pounds, and sell- 
ing readily for fifty cents each. The 
stalks of some of these cabbages 
have been careftdly pruned, so that 
but one sprout has grown, and at 
this time present a fair prospect for 
a second crop of good cabbages. 
In these experiments no outlay of 
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cash was iucurred, except for salt, 
superphosphate and seed. The other 
manures were collected, the ground 
prepared, the crop planted, cidtiva- 
ted, and marketed at spare mo- 
ments. But estimating every item 
at a fair valuation, the question 
arises: — ^has any cotton or sugar 
planter, or finiit grower, realized as 
good* results from the same area 
mthiii the same length of time? 
Meanwhile other exjieriments are 
being made upon this plat of ground, 
the results of which will transpire 
within a brief period, and will be 
furnished for publication, should 
you deem the subject matter of suf- 
licent interest to your readers to 
insert it in your invaluable pai)er. 
Very respectfully. 

Quid Nunc. 
Catesjordy Dec. 13, 1869. 

[Eemarks. — ^ye will most cheer- 
fnlly give place to the experiments 
of our friend, as they are certainly 
interesting and valuable, especially 
such as are detailed above. A re- 
turn of $88 25 from a plat less than 
the twentieth part of an acre, in 
little more than twelve mouths, is 
a success worthy of emulation, and 
we trust some of our thriftless coun- 
trymen will give the subject their 
serious consideration. — Ed. Gr. S.] 

Oranges^ etc.^ in Florida* 



Sweet V8, Sour — Frost — Ouavas — 
[Rust in Oranges — Ramiey etc. 

In reply to a letter of one of the 
Editors of the " Oulf States,^^ an es- 
teemed friend in East Florida, writes 
under date of " Orange Mills," Dec. 
1st. 1869 : 



" You will be astonished to learn 
that, in this portion of the river 
(St. John's,) the sour or wild orange 
is not as abundant as the sweet 
— the former lia\ing been so ex- 
tensively used as stocks for bud- 
ding, and many thousands having 
been annually destroyed by north- 
em settlers and others, fi^m lack of 
proper care in transplanting to open 
ground from the dense shade of 
their native hammocks. 

"It is, also, a fact perhaps not 
generally known, that in this cli- 
mate the sweet is more hardy than 
the sour or wild orange, and will 
stand a greater degree of cold. The . 
past winter (1868-9,) was very se- 
vere here on tropical plants and 
fruits. The oranges, lemons and 
limes were, in some places, fi*ozen 
hard on the trees. My seedling 
orange trees, (sweet,) and my old 
budded trees were not at aU injured 
— ^not even shedding their leaves. 
The lenion tree, however, was so 
badly injured that it bore no fruit 
this year. They have recovered, and 
are now looking well and healthy, 
but show no fruit. The lime was 
killed to the ground in most places, 
but some smaU yearlings I had es- 
caped injury. The old, and appa- 
rently dead stumps, have thrown 
out numerous shoots, which are 
now five to six feet high, and wiU 
bear the coming year. The same 
fate befell my beautiful and prom- 
ising Ouavas ; but the new sprouts 
are now as high as those of the 
lime, and if no further mishap oc- 
curs, will bear abundantly in the 
summer of 1870. 1 esteem the Oiuiva 
as one of the most useful and de- 
sirable fruits of this latitude. 
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'' Our good neighbors, Dr. — and 
Mrs. — , are quite well. The Doc- 
tor has a large crop of oranges — 
some three hundred ihousandj (300,- 
000,) but the fruit is not large, and 
is seriously injured by the rust — a 
dark, inky-looking stain, which de- 
stroys the outside beauty of these 
" golden apples of the Hesperides," 
though it does not seem to affect 
the flavor of the fruit to any great 
extent. Of course, it interferes sad- 
ly with the market value of the 
crop, and a, remedy is greatly need- 
ed. What is the cause of this rust^ 
Is it a fungous growth — a malady 
produced by atmospheric causes, or 
does it arise from some coloring 
matter in the subsoil ! It has only 
been known here for six or eight 
years past, and I should like to have 
your views. 

"My own crop of oranges this 
winter will be from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand. They are fair and 
beautiful !— perhaps not generally 
so large as in former years, but 
equally sweet and luscious. I have 
young trees, the wild stocks of which 
were transplanted in the winter of 
1865-66, and budded in May and 
June of 1866. These have borne 
this year each, from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty splendid oranges. 
Can Louisiana beat this ? 

"The best time, here, for trans- 
planting wild stocks, is from 1st 
December to March. Budding may 
be done at any time when the bark 
slips freely — the best time, perhaps, 
is from the 1st of April to the last 
of June — say, first ten days of the 
new moonj then the sap flows freely. 

"How about the Kamie in Louis- 
iana! It grows well here.'' D, 



[Eemarks. — Our friend is one of 
the most experienced and success- 
ful orange growers on that lovely 
"chain of lakes,'' (the St. John's 
Eiver,) and his lemons, limes and 
guavas are among the largest and 
finest that we have ever seen. We 
believe that the distinguished To WN- 
END Glover, of the Patent Office, 
attributed the rust on oranges to 
the ravages of an insect, and we 
will endeavor to throw some light 
on this dark subject hereafter. So 
far as we have observed, or can 
learn, tl^e rust is not known in the 
orange groves on the Gulf or Mis- 
sissippi coast in this neighborhood. 
The Ramie plant grows vigorously 
everywhere throughout the Gulf 
States, and when our people pluck 
up the courage to plant it largely, 
and some second Whitney perfects 
a machine for separating the fibre 
from the stalk rapidly and thor- 
oughly, we have no doubt it will 
assume an important place among 
our great staple crops. We hoi)e to 
hear very often from our experien- 
ced correspondent, " D," and many 
other friends in the " Land of Flow- 
ers. — Eds. Gulf States.] 



f-*-^ 



[For the Gulf States. 
Coffee Makhig« 



How much coffee is consumed now* 
adays, yet how rarely does the bev- 
erage represent the best result at- 
tainable with the materials employ- 
ed! How rarely does even the 
same cook make the same beverage 
on two successive days-^-and how 
much grumbling is done at the break- 
fast table in consequence thereof I 

Our morning beverage, being what 
the druggists call a simple in&s^ss^^ 
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is as such rigorously subject to rules 
well understood by those of that 
profession ; yet the men who would 
never fail in making a nice infusion 
of rhubarb or senna, too often sub- 
mit patiently to having dish-water 
foisted upon them for coffee. 

Let us briefly consider the main 
points involved in coffee making : 

First, parching. The finest Java 
or Mocha, badly parched, will be 
inferior to the greenest Eio, well 
manipulated. To do justice to any 
grain chosen, a revolving drum or 
"shell" parcher is indispensable. 
The cost of such an implement is 
promptly reimbursed by the saving 
in raw material consequent upon 
the uniform availability of the en- 
tire grain, no part of which is either 
left raw, or charred, as in pan-parch- 
ing. 

When the quality of the grain is 
fine, it should be parched quickly 
over a bright, flaming fire, which 
must be allowed to subside as soon 
as a lively crackling of the grains 
announces that they have received 
nearly as much heat as will bring 
them to the proper point without 
more heating — ^though in this re- 
spect, the quantity worked upon,as 
well as the weight of the parcher 
cause great differences. Now the 
grains must be closely watched, and 
at the first trace of " sweat" making 
its appearance, empty out upon a 
sheet of paper and spread in order 
to cool them as rapidly as possible. 
Whenever left to cool in mass, the 
interior portions are sure to be over- 
done. Nothing can be gained by 
cooling in the closed parcher-— much 
more aroma is lost in slow cooling 



than by exposure to the air, and the 
proper point is sure to be missed. 

When we have nothing better 
than dark green, small grained Bio 
coftee, a passable beverage may be 
obtained when the parching is done 
slowly, and carried rather farther 
than with better or older cofiees. 
Tlie parched grains should be kept 
whole^ in a tight can, and ground 
only as required for use. Nothing 
short of air-tight sealing will pre- 
vent ground coffee from becoming 
stale very rapidly. 

In order to get the benefit of 
whatever strength or aroma the 
grains may possess, it is indispen- 
sable that they should be ground 
fine, i. e., somewhat like com meal. 
Unless this is done, a large part re- 
mains untouched, and therefore un- 
extracted by the hot water, and 
a correspondingly larger quantity 
must be used to obtain the same 
strength. K a housekeeper cannot 
make clear coffee without wasting 
half of the substance, she-— ought 
to learn better! 

Parched coffee contains two clas- 
ses of ingredients whi(».h are ex- 
tracted by hot water, viz : the vola- 
tile aroma, and the fixed j bitter, as- 
tringent and coloring matters. 

The first gives the " coffee-taste ^; 
it passes into the water very readily, 
SLud sooner than the others, which, as 
the extraction progresses, gradual- 
ly modify the taste of the volatile 
principle. Some persons prefer to 
get all that the water can dissolve, 
while others like to have the aroma 
as pure as possible, and therefore 
allow the water to remain on the 
grounds only a short time. The 
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latter class adhere to " drip-coffee," 
the former to "boiled coffee," or, 
when a little more particular, to the 
" Old dominion coffee-pot" and its 
congeners. 

To actually boil coffee, as but too 
many do, is a wretched practice. 
The volatile aroma — ^the best part 
of the whole — thus inevitably passes 
off, partially or wholly, ^vith the 
steam; and the consumer grasps 
the shadow — ^the color and tan — ^in 
lieu of the substance. But when 
the coffee-pot is kept nearly at the 
" singing" point, and well covered, 
little or no aroma can pass off, while 
yet the extraction progresses per- 
fectly, and the grounds can settle 
quietly. Better coffee can thus be 
made in- a pint-cup in camp, than is 
drank in many a stately mansion. 
The " Old Dominion" coffee-pot al- 
lows of boiling without loss of steam; 
but if the aroma is thus prevented 
from escaping, it gets so completely 
^vrapped up in the extract of fixed 
matters, that it is here also in a 
great measure lost to the taste. The 
*^ Old Dominion" coffee has rather 
too much body for its spirit, and is 
always turbid. 

^' Drip-coffee" is generally the best, 
as combining in a due proportion, 
both the volatile and the fixed prin- 
cilAes of the parched grain. But 
its filtration is a constant source, 
either of trouble, or expense. Trou- 
ble, when the grounds are suffi- 
ciently fine to be well extracted by 
the water, and to clog the filter; 
expense, when ground coarsely, so 
that the lack of fineness must be 
made up by increased quantity, 
when a beverage of certain strength 
s wanted. 



Various devices have been resor- 
ted to in order to remedy these in- 
conveniences, the leading idea be- 
ing to accelerate the " dripping" by 
pressure from above. For neatness 
and comfort, as well as the facility 
with which every taste may be suit- 
ed in its product, nothing can well 
surpass the "Automatic Coffee-cup," 
in which the coffee is filtered by at- 
mospheric pressure against a va- 
cuum made by means of steam, af- 
ter remaining to extract the grounds 
for any length of time which the 
operator may prefer. Not the small- 
est boon conferred upon coffee- 
drinkers by this machine is, that 
the scene is altogether removed 
from the kitchen to the breakfast- 
table, where any one disposed to 
grumble, may suit himself to a 
nicety, while, also, accommodating 
everybody else. A gallon of alcohol 
per annum is all that need be con- 
sumed in the small lamp, by means 
of which the vacuum is made, and 
the coffee may be kept hot. For, 
once cooled, no known process can 
restore the aroma of coffee — ^it be- 
comes a nuisance; and not a small 
part of the more detestable varie- 
ties which cooks impose upon their 
victims, owe their peculiar twang 
to insufficient cleansing of coffee- 
pots, or a partial warming up of the 
previous day's residues. 

It is hardly necessary to mention, 
that the water used in coffee-mak- 
ing, should always be as near as 
possible to the boiling point. There 
is little choice between coffee made 
with lukewarm water, and that from 
which, by thorough boiling, the ar- 
oma has been diligently driven off, 
leaving a lye of tan and dye. To 
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those relishiug a beverage of the 
latter description, can realizea great 
economy by utilizing the grounds 
from ivhioh " drip-coffee" liaa been 
made by somebody ebw; unless 
goubers, rj-e, or cliicory should be 
preferred. 8vwa mnqiie.' 

The onlj BellaUe Km-serj'. 

Mb. Editob. — The only Reliable 
Xursery in the S. W., as beading the 
advertisement of Wni.Cnnninghain, 
Summit, Miaa., is ho absurd and 
ridiculous, that noue but a, Don 
Quixote would be silly enougli to 
attack it. As I had barely got on 
the ti-ail, before I was blowed off, 
there is nothing jiersoual to me, but 
where such men as Langdou,Gaiiies, 
Bedmond, Swasey and dozens of 
others in Tennessee etc., are to be 
found, it looks to me, as old as I 
am, as shear impudence, thus to 
thiTist himself on an intelligent 
community. We would only ask 
to be equal, and if others assigued 
us chief among equals, it would 
gratify' our vanity, but this " only 
reliable^ — well it is of the fanny 
order of Gen. McMakin, " the best 
in the world." I suppose Mr. Cun- 
ning-ham meant it as fun and not 
to reflect on such as Geo. S. Gaines, 
76 years old, C. C. Langdou and 
others. 

Aug body hurt f 



Sweet Oranges In livlosston Parish. 

Kd. Gulf Statew: 

I have just been presented with 
a bunch of oranges, which I think 
worth your notice. They are of 
the sweet kind, and are now fully 
ripe. They were grown in the open 



air, on the plantation of Joseph K. 
Davidson, Esq., near the montb ot 
the river Amite, 

Tlie bunch consists of eigbt oran- 
ges, all in juxtaposition, and they 
have all grown on one twig Vhieh 
was cut from one out of several 
ti'ees that have, for many years, 
there been bearing profusely. 

In the long diameter the bunch 
about nine inches, and in the 
opposite diameter about one inch 
less, 

I am tohl that the oranges — al- 
though enough in all reason, are 
neither so large nor so sweet as they 
usually ai-e — a fact to which I my- 
self can bear witness ; nevertheless 
this bunch still weighs within one 
ounce of three pounds and a half. 
The oranges on this bunch, from 
the small spac« ^vithin which they 
are crowded, are necessarily some- 
what flattened at the places where 
they eomo in contact with each 
other. 

The stceet orange tree is less 
hardy than the sour, it is true, but 
etill, wherever placed at the sonth- 
em end of a dwelling-house, and 
alongside of the chimney-^n the 
southern borders of this paiish at 
least — ^bears remarkably well. Why 
cannot wehave more of those treest 
November 18(J». (i. G. 



GkNTU-IMEN : 

The winter of tiiis has been a 
trader to New Orleans since 1830, 
procuring most of supplies for self 
and family and sending his crops 
there for sale. 
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Will you permit a word from an 
old laborer ? Upon the land holder 
and land cultivator you must depend 
for your " daily bread." Why not 
put .immediately before them the 
information that you have such 
articles as they need, instead of 
putting it in political and mercan- 
tile papers ? 

The writer has only the interest 
in the Gulf States that a citizen 
should have, and therefore you can- 
not insinuate self-interest "i>romptR 
to this." 

By your patronage and your help 
this paper sent forth by the enter- 
prise of a few, can reach 5 or 10,000 
families, and 20 to 50,000 people, 
whereas the political and mercan- 
tile papers of Xew Orleans do not 
reach the one-fourth of those who 
use your goods — farming wares. 

Let 1000 subscribers from !N^ew 
Orleans be sent in and the cash; fill 
the^ extra pages with advertise- 
ments, and you wiU be paid tenfold 
anj' other outlay. 

An X Planter. 
Fike County, Miss. 



[For the Gulf States. 

Every Callings has its Peculiar Meaningr 

for Words. 



The Agiiculturist says, a soil is 
heavy because it is difficult to work, 
whereas the chemist knows sand is 
heaviest, tho' lightest to work. 

The farmer talks of " shucking,^ 
^^ husking '' corn, when he means to 
unshuck or unhusk — take the shuck 
from the grain. 

The " baulk j'^ not box, is the un- 
plowed land, — when the ridge is 
formed of 3 or 4 furrows — ^between 



these ridges ; the ridges being pro- 
perly made by running around the 
centre furrow, ^'baulks" then broken 
out by turning eaith to each ridge. 

''Earthing^^ or "dirting^ the 
growing crop, is turning the earth 
to the croi>, with turn-plow, shovel, 
bull-tongue, sweep, or a cultivator 
having a tooth next to the crop 
suited. 

" Topping Cotton,''^ is taking off a 
portion of the main stems at top, 
generally " dark of the moon," in 
July or August. 

Pulling Fodder^ is stripping off 
the green blades fi*om corn to make 
the Fodder. 

" Sulhsoiling ." is loosening up the 
soil below the top soil, by a plow 
of peculiar construction, following 
in furrows of a turning plow. 

" Planting,^^ " seeding,^^ '' sowing^^ 
words applied to putting grain or 
plants in the earth or on top for a 
crop. 

" Re-planting ^^^ planting the land 
over, first planting having failed, 
or in part ) sometimes only missing 
places. 

" Trans-planting j^ the setting out 
plants, as cabbage, etc., or com 
when stand not perfect, instead of 
" re-planting " grains. 

^' Fhishing^'^^ applied to plowing 
land in large lands — sometimes a 
field is ''flushed'^ by running round 
the field with plow until all broken 
out — sometimes in 40, 60, 100 feet 
lands. 

"Backing furrows," as when 
land is flushed, one or two furrows 
are " turned bac¥^ to fill up the wa- 
ter-furrow between lands — or when 
the middles of cotton rows have 
furrows lapped over the grass, to 
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smother up. A means of kUling 
grass when over cropped^or a badly 
managed crop. 

"Water furrow," the open fur- 
row between ridges, serving as 

drains. 

" Draining land^^ removing stag- 
nant and surplus water from sur- 
face or under-surface. 

" Under-drains," is a mode prac- 
ticed by Greeks and Eomans, and 
those of later years, for over two 
hundred years, to relieve land of 
surplus water, by use of brush, 
straw, rock, wood or tile, and the 
ditch filled up with the earth and 
cultivated over as 'dny part of 
the field; sometimes turned ''secret 
drains;" and has been practiced in 
England for full one hundred years 
with the " mole-plow," of which the 
subsoil plow is an imitation, as the 
" sweep" is of the better implement, 
the " Horse Hoe." 

E. E. Bel. 

The celebrated farmer, Jno. John- 
ston, near Geneva, ]S^. Y., who came 
from Scotland about forty years 
ago a poor man, but with an in- 
domitable will, has made a name 
and a fortune worthy of imitation, 
and who has done more towards 
Improving land, than any man of 
these United States ; says he never 
saw one hundred acres on any farm 
but what part of it could be made 
to pay from underdraining. He un- 
derdrained land that his neighbors 
thought was dry, and yet one or 
two crops i>aid,for cost from the 
improved crop. 

Who in all cottondom dares to 
try ten acres, not to cost over twenty 
or thirty dollars per acre, and when 



done, done for one hundred years! 
Make a hole three feet deep, if wat^ 
rises in twelve hours, draining will 
pay. ^' ^- ^• 



The Cidtiire of Broom -Com— Its Com- 
paratiye Tield, etc* 

Our friend, Y. B. Mass, of the 
" Fire-Fly Broom Factor}^," 79 Mag- 
azine street, has kindly furnished 
us with hints on the above subject 
which we append below as of in- 
terest to our fanners. Mr. M. hav- 
ing had several years experience in 
the culture of Broom-Corn in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana., speaks ad- 
visedly on the subject, and we 
therefore recommcjnd his article to 
our readers : 

The gioimd should be prepared 
for Broom-corn, the same as for In- 
dian corn, and planted as early in 
the sirring as the frost will admit, 
and can be planted in hills or drills. 
If planted in the former, the ftir- 
rows should be from three to three- 
and-a-half feet apart for bottom 
land. If planted in pine- woods Ih nd, 
the furrows will do better four feet 
apart. The seed (from five to six 
left standing,) should be about two 
feet apart. If in diiUs, can be 
scrai>ed out the same as cotton, 
lea^ing one stalk the width of a 
cotton-hoe, and should be attended 
up to the last plowing, same as In- 
dian corn. The comjiarative yield 
of this article is from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand pounds in 
bottom land. Pine-woods lands 
produce from one thousand to fif- 
teen hiuidred pounds per acre. One 
hand can attend from fifteen to 
twenty acres. When the com is 
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about maturing, it should be at- 
tended more carefully, by going 
through it and bending it down. 
After it has grown out of the blade 
halfway, it should be bent down 
between the second and third joints 
forming an arch, thereby facilita- 
ting the cutting. After it has been 
turned down a day or two, it is bet- 
ter to go through it and cut what 
has been turned down, so that it 
may not remain in the field to ripen 
and turn red. Broom-corn should 
be cut in the milk. If left to get 
too far out of the blade, the brush 
will naturally, from the weight of 
the seed, bend over. By cutting it 
a day or two after it has been 
turned down, the young com (suck- 1 
ers) branch out from the main stalk, i 
which will be more than equal to j 
the first crop. If planted too fari 
apart, or too few in a hill, the corn 
will be long and coarse. If planted 
too close, it will be to the contrary, 
small and short brush. In the cu- 
ring of broom-corn, it should be 
spread in thin layers under a shed 
or house, not suftering it to be ex- 
posed to the sun or wet weather. 
Twenty-four hours spread out 
under a shed where the air circu- 
lates freely, will be sufScient to cure 
it. It can then be laid in bulk until 
the entire crop can be gathered. 
The seed can be taken off by means 
of a threshing machine with the 
cogs reversed, putting the brush 
part in and drawing it out, or a 
more simple mode can be adopted 
the common curry-comb can be used 
with great success, though 'I un- 
derstand that machines are made 
for cleaning off the seed. Broom- 
com cut in the milk, or in its green 



state, is worth from one to two hun- 
dred dollars per ton more than that 
left to remain in the field until it is 
thoroughly ripe, and of a red color. 
For the past twelve months broom- 
com has met with ready sale. That 
of a green color selling from three 
hundred to four hundred dollars 
per ton. That of a yellow color 
from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars per ton ; that of 
a red color ranging from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars per ton. The stalks should 
be cut from the brush, about six 
inches in length. Wlien it is thor- 
oughly dry and the seed taken off, 
it can be baled up in the cotton 
press by putting two or three strips 
of wood on the narrow part of the 
bale to make the ties or rope more 
secure. If put up before it is dry, 
it will sweat and get mouldy, and 
in consequence thereof, will t^rn 
black. The seed makes excellent 
food for stock of all kinds, horses, 
mules, cows, hogs, and chickens. 
If the seed is left to mature, bread 
or cakes can be made out of it, as I 
can refer to parties who have eaten 
bread made of the broom-corn seed 



meal. 



V. B. Mass. 
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Spruce Up. — If you get a mo- 
ment to spare, sprtice up ; put that 
gate on its hinges ; put a little paint 
on the picket fence you built last 
year, trim up about your door yard 
— make it cozy and inviting. Don't 
say can't find time to attend to these 
things. The fact is, you have no 
right to be slovenly. Your wife and 
children will be happier, your farm 
will sell for more money in the 
market and will be worth more to 
you at home, if you devote an odd 
hour now and then to sprucing up. 

[The Household. 
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We are somewhat at a loss to know 
how, most gracefully, to introduce 
our old readers, — the readers of the 
Southern Ruralisf, published at Tan- 
gipahoa, La., — to its successor, The 
Gulf States, published in New 
Orleans. They would doubtless 
like some explanation: The reasons 
for the change of name are numer- 
ous and potent. Our new name is 
more easily written, more easily 
read, more easily pronounced, espe- 
cially by those who have thick 
tongues. It may be that our old 
name has become endeared to some 
of our readers, who have journeyed 



with us from the beginning. If so, 
we trust they will still cherish its 
pleasant memories, forgetting all 
its foibles and short-comings, while 
we endeavor, with renewed energies 
and increased facilities, to make 
them love our new name more. 

While the name, "Euralist,'' is 
more suggestive of the cause we 
advocate, we still think, under 
the circumstances, the name Glt-f 
States more appropriate. It is at 
least, as the title of a periodical, 
new and original. Occupying as we 
do, a central position in that va«t 
and fertile^ region lying between St. 
Augustine, Fla.,and the Eio Grande, 
embracing the five States of Florida, 
Alabama,Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, all bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and all having a remarka- 
ble similarity of climate, soil and 
productions, we can conceive of no 
name more appropriate for a peri 
odical, devoted to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural progress and im- 
provement of these great and grow- 
ing States, than the one we have 
adopted. It may be that " there is 
nothing in a name." The author 
of the proverb, however, did not 
believe it. Else, why was he so 
choice and happy in the selec- 
tion of the names of his dramatis 
personam ? Nor do we believe it. 
We know there is something in a 
name, and hence we have changed 



the name, " The Southern Euralist," 
to " The Gulf States." 

We do not forget, however, the 
more important and sacred tnith — 
"by their fruits shall ye know 
them." . It is the intrinsic merits of 
our paper that must ultimately win 
its way to the confidence and sup- 
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port of the denizens of the soil. We 
would not have it otherwise. "We 
are devout in our labors for the 
development of the resources of our 
section. A proper development ol 
all these resources would at once 
make oui* Southern States the most 
lovely and independent and invit- 
ing portion of earth. We have but 
an inadequate conception of the 
powers and capacities of our States 
under judicious culture. A more 
generous soil was never exposed to 
a genial am than abounds on the 
Gtilf sloi)e. All that is needed is 
labor and perse verence, directed 
by Agricultural, Horticultural and 
Mechanical intelligence; and our 
Southern country can be made to 
blossom as the rose, and our people 
to rejoice in a prosperity, wealth 
and luxury that they have never 
known before. It is for this boon 
that we labor in behalf of our op- 
pressed people, and it is by our effi- 
ciency in this noble cause that we 
wish to stand or fall. If we do 
yeoman's service, we feel assured 
that a generous, appreciative pub- 
lic will give us a hearty welcome 
and a liberal support, and our name 
*^GuLF States," will become a 
household word throughout this 
goodly land. If we fail in this, our 
name, however beautiful and appro- 
priate, cannot sustain us. 



Om* ^^ Associate. 
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D. Eedmond, Esq., (former Edi- 
tor and Publisher of the Southern 
Cultivator y^ of Georgia,) has perma- 
nently settled at Pass Christian, 
Miss., and entered upon the culti- 
vation of the various fruits and fruit- 



trees, for which that mild and pleas- 
ant coast is so well adapted. He 
brings to his new field of labor a 
long and ripe experience in this 
attractive and profitable pursuit, 
and the same untiring energy which 
enabled him to keep the " Cultiva- 
tor^^ afloat during the whole of the 
late war, the only purely Agricul- 
tural paper south of the Potomac, 
which lived through that " sea of 
trouble,'' and still successfully sur- 
vives, (in other able hands,) doing 
our cause ^'yeoman's service." 

Mr. Eedmond writer us that good 
fruit lands may uow be purchased 
very reasonably along the Missis- 
sippi Sea Coast, andhealthy locali- 
ties particularly adapted to the 
Orange, the Scuppemong and other 
grapes, the Fig, and the Pecan 
tree. Apples, (especially the early 
varieties,) Peachen and Pears, also 
succeed perfectly, in suitable locali- 
ties, with proper care and culture ; 
and the ^'Ntw Orleans, Mobile and 
Chattanooga Railroad''^ will soon af- 
ford all desirable market facilities, 
and open up to the farmer and fruit- 
grower a valuable and attrn(*tive 
portion of our Gulf shore — the sea 
margin of which has heretofore only 
been known to the summer tourist 
and pleasure-seeker. 

It affords us great satisfaction to 
secure the able assistance of Bro. 
Eedmond in the conduct of the 
"Gulf States," — a satisfaction 
that we feel assured will be shared 
by our numerous readers, who will 
profit by the many suggestions and 
interesting articles from his widely 
known and practiced pen. 

E. F. E., Editor. 
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Dr. M. W. Philips.— This vet- 
eran agriculturist is about to leave 
the State of Mississippi, a home that 
he has adorned for nearly forty 
years past, to reside in Memphis, 
Tenn., in order that he may give 
his entire energies to that valuable 
agricultural monthly, the Southern 
Farmer^ which is rapidly growing 
in the public favor under the edito- 
rial management of our good friend. 

The Doctor writes us that he has 
a valuable assortment of nursery 
stock, which he is anxious to dis- 
pose of before his departure, an<l 
liberal bargains can now be had by 
addressing him at Chatawa, Miss., 
before he takes his leave. 



^•- 



Eeport of the Co:\onssioNER 
OF Agriculture. — We are again 
under obligations to Gen. Capron, 
the model head of the Bureau of 
Agriculture at Washington, for a 
copy of his report for the year 1868. 
The work is full of interest to the 
husbandman, as showing the pro- 
gress that is being made in system- 
atic agriculture, and the vast room 
that still exists for improvement in 
this direction. There is much of 
the report that we would be glad 
to transfer to our columns; but 
must defer doing so for the present. 

Accompanying the report is a 
beautiful lythographic representa- 
tion of the building and grounds of 
the department. " The new build- 
ing of department is one hundred 
and seventy feet long by sixty-one 
feet deep, and consists of a finished 
basement, three full stories, and 
mansard roof. Designed in the re 
naissance style of architecture, the 
front presents a centre-building with 



main entrance. Hanked by two pro- 
jecting wings. The material is 
pressed brick, ^vith brown stone 
base, belts, trimmings and cornices." 
The spruce in iront of the buildmg 
'^ is laid out as a strictly geometrical 
flower garden." The plant houses, 
including a. range of glass struc- 
tures covering an area of nine thou- 
sand six hundred square feet, are 
west of the department. Altogether 
the picture is one of striking beauty 
and elegance. It is an encouraging 
feature showing, that this depart- 
mwit is beginning to attract some- 
thing more of the attention of the 
Government than heretofore, and we 
trust that its importance to the coun- 
try will yet be fully appreciated by 
the powers at Washington. We are 
glad to know that the right man is at 
the head of this Department, and 
trust he may grow old in his position. 
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" The Farrier Pays fob All." 
— Tliis prominent tiiith is most ex- 
quisitely illustrated in an engrav- 
ing sent us by the Prairie Farmery 
a sterling agricultural weekly pub- 
lished at Chicago, HI. Surrounding 
the picture is represented the Sol- 
dier, the KaUway Manager, the Phy- 
sician, the Lawyer, the Legislator, 
the Trader and the Preacher, witii 
their several declarations that they 
"Fight," "Carry,'' "Prescribe,'^ 
"Plead," "Legislate," " Trade,'^ 
" Preach, for all," while the centre 
is adorned by a sturdy farmer, with 
coat off, sleeves rolled up, collar 
open, and foot on spade, uttering 
the potent and undeniable truth, 
" and I pay for all !" This beauti- 
ful picture is sent free to all who 
get up clubs for the Prairie Farmer. 
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American Finahces.— The Sup- 
ping Gazette has an editorial on 
Americati fluances. It thinks a re- 
turn to specie payment can soon be 
effected in the United States, and 
that no debtor claas will suffer by 
it. The South is generally well sup- 
plied with cash. Southern bnyers 
are the mainstay of the northern 
market. They usually purchase in 
gold and have their crops behind 
them. The South now raises grain 
for her own requirements. She is 
in a position to resume specie pay- 
ments when less favoi-ed sections of 
the country can co-operate. Gold 
prices for cotton will favor this. 

The Chinese, — The New Orleaii 
Times says that 138,586 Chinese 
have reached California. These aae 
thus accounted for by* the compa 
nies: Eeturned37,323; dead, 10,42(>; 
remaining in the State, 41,000; and 
the rest have gone into other Stat«! 



Georgia ORANGE8.~The Savan- 
nah Republican, of a late datfi, says : 

" We had sent to our office yester- 
day, for inspection, a splendid speci- 
men of Georgia productions hi the 
shape of a cluster of twenty-two 
fine, well-developed and fully ma- 
tured oranges, all attached to a 
small branch or tree. Tliey are 
from a grove a few miles up the 
river, and aie destined for the Fair 
uow progressing at Armory Hill, 
nnder the auspices of the ladies of 
St. John's Episcopal Church." 



^* Dr. K I Draughton, of Clai- 
borne, Alabama, has uivented a 
cotton cultivator which it Is claimed, 
''(diops" out and simultaneously 
cultivates from twelve to fifteen 
acres of cotton plants a day, with 
two tfiraes. 



Emigration Southward. — Tlie 
flow of emigration from the Caro- 
linas and Alabama Texas-ward con- 
tinues with increasing volume. We 
hear that eleven hundred wagons 
passed Shreveport a few days ago, 
carrying families, sujiplies, agricul- 
tural implements and all the mate- 
rials to vpen new farms in the great 
Emi)ire State of the South. Three 
or four hundred of these emigrants 
are brought over daily by Morgan's 
Mobile line. At this rate Texas will ■ 
soon become the most populous and 
powerful of the Southern States. It 
18 a consolation to know that there 
is little danger of starvation or even 
sufl'ering in the new State. Tlie 
millions of cattle which roam their 
prairies will afford ample subsist- 
ence and nourishment to the hardy 
settlers until they get their farms 
into a self-supporting condition. 

This enormous influx of popula- 
ti6n into Texas ought to adjiioni^ 
and stimulate our people to a greater 
interest and more vigorous efl'orts 
in behalf of a railroad connection 
with Texas. This ought to be the 
prime and most earnest purpose of 
our capitalists, property liolders, 
and of all who are interested in the 
prosperity of New Orleans. At 
every sacrifice we ought to push 
forward a road to Texas, and make 
this city the dei>ot and mart of the 
vast business which in a very few 
years will spring up trora the im- 
mense exportation and importation 
that will be created by the develop- 
ment of the rich soil and the various 
produetious of this State, New Or- 
leans could better afl'ord to lose the 
trade of all the other States to the 
North than that which Texas will 
require a few years hence. If, with 
all our natural advantages we do 
lose it, the I'esponsibility will attach 
to our own property- holders and 
capitalists. — X". 0. Times, Dec. 14. 



^* " The influence of electricity 
in ripening apples, pears and other 
fruits, has been shown by M. Blon- 
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deau, of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Not only did they grow 
up quicker, but more hardy and 
vigorous." 

Will our French savan inform us 

how this powerful agent .may be 

cheaply and conveniently applied ? 



■> • . 



Small Pox— We catch eagerly 
at any possible remedy for this terri- 
ble disease, now so prevalent, and 
re-publish the following with con- 
siderable confidence : 

" A great discovery is said to have 
been recently made by a surgeon of 
the British army in China, in the 
way of an eflfectual remedy for small 
pox. The mode of treatment is as 
follows : When the preceding fever 
is at its height, and just before the 
eruption appears, the chest is rub- 
bed with croton oil and tartartic 
ointment. This causes the whole 
of the eruption to appear on that 
part of the body to the relief of the 
rest. It also secures a full and 
complete eruption, and thus pre- 
vents the disease from attacking 
the internal organs. This is now 
the established mode of treatment 
in the English army in China, and 
is regarded as a perfect cure.'' ' 

Socialism is not, happily, a 

Southern " ww?," and wo take very 

little interest in the matter; but 

one of our exchanges says : 

" J. H. ]^oyes, of the Oneida (N. 
T.) Community, has had in prepar- 
ation for the last year, a volume on 
"American Socialisms," which is 
now in type, and will soon bo pub- 
lished. It is a volume of six hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and is said to 
contain a full histoiy of the social- 
istic experiments in tiie United 
States for the last forty years. 



All Post-masters, and others 
who feel an interest in the prosper- 
ity of the South, are specially re- 
quested to aet as agents for the 
" Gulf States.'^ 



The Hon. Wm. P. Kellogo, 
U. S. Senator, from Louisiana, has 
kindly sent us a copy of the Report 
of Commissioner of Agriculture, for 
1867, for which he will please ac- 
cept our thanks. 



-.-•-.- 



1^* We -are indebted to Mr. H. 
H. Tatem, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Cincinnati, for semi-an- 
uual report of the officers of said 
Board, including report and statis- 
tical exhibit of the Committee on 
Manufactures, — ^for the commercial 
year ending March cist, 1869. This 
report is ^ compendium of statis- 
tical information, showing the im- 
mense resources and gigantic pro- 
portions of that young, but grow- 
ing city. 

Exchange Papers, Magazines, 
ETC., heretofore sent to " Southern 
Ruralistj^^ Tangipalwa^ La.j should 
now be directed to Gulf States, 
New OrleanSy La, 

1^ Specimen Xumbebs of the 
" Gulf States" mailed free to any 
address ; and all friends of South- 
ern progress are requested to aid in 
giving our magazine the most ex- 
tensive circulation. 



■♦«^^^«-*- 



Communications on all subjects 
relating to Planting, Farming, Fruit 
Growing, Stock-raising, Domestic 
Economy, Improved Eural Imple- 
ments and Machinery, etc., earn- 
estly solicited. All articles must 
be received by the 10th of the month 
preceding the date of publication. 



-• • •- 



I^We desire to remind the bus* 
bandman that this is his Magazine 
a« well as ours, and he must help 

to sustain it. 
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what it is iiow. The few settlers 
that iuhabitod the country lying 
along the present line of the road 
beyond the lakes and below Crystal 
Springs were behind the age. Their 
innil facilities were few and nnre- 
liiihir ; their markets were distant 
and diliii'idt of access; their inter- 
cDnisf uitli the balance of mankind 
n;is laie and brief. The more 
thriftj' and enterprising neighbor 
who liad made the pilgrimage to 
Xi'W Orleans was looked upon as a 
savan — one who had traveled. And 
this was tho condition of the coun- 
tiy — now within three to six hours' 
run of >'ew Orleans — twenty years 
ago, "before takintr," as the medi- 
cine man would say. 
What is now the condition of this 
me region. Towns, even cities 
now mark the stopping places 
on the road. Churches and ^hVl- 
houses — seminaries and academies, 
lodges, pi-inting offices, factories 
and machine shoxia — in fact all the 
paraphernalia of pi-ogessive eivU- 
izatioD, adoi-u this section, but re- 
cently 80 barren and abandoned. 
This is not all. The pine forests 
have given place to smiling fertile 
fields, under the hand of skilled 
husbandry. The whole Une of the 
road is dotted — in many places 
lined with flomishing farms, and 
gardens, and orchards, and nur- 
series, all adorned with residences 
and country seats, the home of in- 
telligence and comfort and luxury. 
This is "after taking." 

The road has been running 
through to Canton since 1856 — four- 
teen years. Four years of this 
time was worse than lost to the 
progress of the country. If, then, 
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deau, of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Kot only did they grow 
up quicker, but more hardy and 
vigorous." 

Will our French savan inform us 

how this powerful agent .may be 

cheaply and conveniently applied ? 
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Small Pox — ^We catch eagerly 
at any possible remedy for this terri- 
ble disease, now so prevalent, and 
re-publish the following with con- 
siderable confidence : 

" A great discovery is said to have 
been recently made by a surgeon of 
the British army in China, in the 
way of an effectual remedy for small 
pox. The mode of treatment is as 
follows : When the preceding fever 
is at its height, and just before the 
eruption appears, the chest is rub- 
bed with croton oil and tartartic 
ointment. This causes the whole 
of the eruption to appear on that 
part of the body to the relief of the 
rest. It also secures a full and 
complete eruption, and thus pre- 
vents the disease from attacking 
the internal organs. This is now 
the established mode of treatment 
in the English army in China, and 
is regarded as a perfect cure." ' 

SocLAXiSM is not, happily, a 

Southern " wwi," and wo take very 

little interest in the matter; but 

one of our exchanges says : 

" J. H. Koyes, of the Oneida (N. 
T.) Community, has had in prepar- 
ation for the last year, a volume on 
"American Socialisms," which i^ 
now in type, and will soon bo pub- 
lished. It is a volume of six hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and is said to 
contain a full histoiy of the social- 
istic experiments in the United 
States for the last forty years. 



All Post-masters, and others 
who feel an interest in the prosper- 
ity of the South, are specially re- 
quested to act as agents for the 
** Gulf States.'^ 



The Hon. Wm. P. KELLoaa, 
TJ. S. Senator, from Louisiana, has 
kindly sent us a copy of the Eeport 
of Commissioner of Agriculture, for 
1867, for which he will please ac- 
cept our thanks. 
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t^ We are indebted to Mr. H. 
H. Tatem, Secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Cincinnati, for semi-an- 
uual report of the officers of said 
Board, including report and statis- 
tical exhibit of the Committee on 
Manufactures, — ^for the commercial 
year ending March olst, 1869. This 
report is ^ compendium of statis- 
tical information, showing the im- 
mense resources and gigantic pro- 
portions of that young, but grow- 
ing city. 

Exchange Papers, Magazines, 
ETC., heretofore sent to " Southern 
Ruralkij^^ Tangipahoa^ La.j shotdd 
now be directed to Gulf States, 
New Orleans^ La. 

I^ Specimen Ii^umbebs of the 
" Gulf States'' mailed free to any 
address ; and all friends of South- 
ern progress are requested to aid in 
giving our magazine the most ex- 
tensive circulation. 



■♦«^^^«-*- 



Communications on all subjects 
relating to Planting, Farming, Fruit 
Growing, Stock-raising, Domestic 
Economy, Improved Eural Imple- 
ments and Machinery, etc., earn- 
estly solicited. All articles must 
be received by the 10th of the month 
preceding the date of publication. 
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I^We desire to remind the hus* 
bandman that this is his Magazine 
as well as ours, and he must help 

to sustain it. 
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The New Orleans^ Jackson and Great 
Xorthern Bailroad. 



The history of this Eoad furnishes 
a logic of facts, as to the advan- 
tages of such improvements, far 
more potent than all the railroad 
speeches and newspaper articles 
that we have ever listened to or 
read. To appreciate the advan- 
tages fully, however, we should 
have some idea of the condition of 
the country previous to the build- 
ing of the road. At the time the 
enterprise was set on foot, the line 
of road was perhaps as uninviting 
to civilization as any that could 
have been selected. After leaving 
the suburbs of this city, a 'stretch 
of near fifty mile§ was innocent of 
human habitation, or other evi- 
dence of civilized industry. In- 
deed the greater portion was cov- 
ered by the waters and swamps of 
Mauripas and Pontchartrain, and 
inhabited^ most populously, by 
mosquitos, aligators and kindred 
animals, with a splendid prospect 
for their continuing masters of the 
situation. From the lake swamp 
to Crystal Springs, more than a 
hundred miles, the survey ran 
through the poorest pine region of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, relieved 
only by intervening small bodies of 
productive lands bordering on the 
streams, and uninhabited except at 
long intervals. In this region of 
one hundred miles in length, there 
was perhaps not exceeding thirty 
settlements within sight of the line 
of the road. From Crystal Spriags 
to Canton the character of the 
country was much better ; but in 
appearance, at least an age behind 

4 



what it is now. The few settlers 
that inhabited the country lying 
along the present line of the road 
beyond the lakes and below Crystal 
Springs were behind the age. Their 
mail facilities were few and unre- 
liable ; their markets were distant 
and difficult of access 5 their inter- 
course with the balance of mankind 
was* rare and brief. The more 
thrifty and enterprising neighbor 
who had made the pilgrimage to 
New Orleans was looked upon as a 
savan — one who had traveled. And 
this was the condition of the coun- 
try — ^now within three to six hours' 
run of New Orleans — ^twenty years 
ago, " before taking," as the medi- 
cine man would say. 

What is now the condition of this 
same region. Towns, even cities 
novv^ mark the stopping places 
on the road. Churches and ^cht)ol- 
houses — seminaries and academies, 
lodges, printing offices, factories 
and machine shops — ^in fact all the 
paraphernalia of progessive civil- 
ization, adorn this section, but re- 
cently so barren and abandoned. 
This is not all. The pine forests 
have given place to smiling fertile 
fields, under the hand of skilled 
husbandry. The whole line of the 
road is dotted — in many places 
lined with flourishing farms, and 
gardens, and orchards, and nur- 
series, all adorned with residences 
and country seats, the home of in- 
teUigence and comfort and luxury. 
This is "after taking." 

The road has been running 
through to Canton since 1856— four- 
teen years. Four years of this 
time was worse than lost to the 
progress of the country. If, then, 
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ten years lias made such Tvonderful 
strides in building up the section 
under consideration, what may we 
expect from the next ten years! 
With the past experience before us, 
it would seem almost impossible to 
make an extravagant prediction as 
to the work of the future. We 
have no doubt that in ten years 
from this time, the whole line oi 
the road from Xew Orleans to 
Canton, with the exception of the 
lake swamp — a distance of 206 
miles — will be one continuous vil- 
lage, and all suburban and auxil- 
iary to this great city. It will 
then tax the energies of a double 
track to accommodate the demands 
of the increased trade and travel of 
the road. 

It is but fair to presume that 
other roads are doing equally well 
foathe sections through which they 
run. If so, the completion of the 
roads now in process of construc- 
tion, the termini of which will be 
here, is fraught with an importance 
to the growth and prosperity of 
New Orleans beyond our most san- 
guine conception. 



Heavy Beef.— Col. Brutus Clay, 
near Paris, Ky., recently shipped 
two oxen to Mobile, the united 
weight of which was a fraction 
over seven thousand pounds ! It is 
supposed that our neighbors had 
sumptuous Christmas dinners of 
beef in all its modes, as this was 
the purpose for which these bovine 
monsters had been provided. 



New Grapes.— The State Horti- 
cultural Society of Ohio, at their 
meeting held December first, • re- 
ported favorably on the Emnelany 
a new gi^ape sent out first by Dr. C. 
W. Grant, of lona, K Y., and by 
his successors, Hasbrouck & Bush- 
nell. It is, says the Society, a ram- 
pant grower; leaves strong and 
healthy ; excels the lona in quality, 
ripening with the Hartford, It is 
of the best of the black gra[>es — so 
regarded by those ^of the Society 
who have fruited it. We are glad 
to hear so favorable a report of this 
new variety, as the experience of 
the past two or three years ad- 
monish grape- growers that they had 
better be on the qui vive for a suc- 
cessor to the Concord, which prom- 
ises to 'follow in the wake of its 
predecessor the Catawba. The Eu- 
melan has not yet been fruited in 
the South so far as we have heard* 
The Martha, or White Concord, 
also maintained its reputation with 
the Society. This is a seedling of 
the Concord of some years stand- 
ing, and is succeeding well thus far, 
wherever tried. It is a white grape, 
about a week earlier than the Con- 
cord, and commands a good price in 
the market. These grapes brought 
fifty cents per pound in the Phila- 
delphia market last season. 



^<» 



^"Self-will is so ardent and ac- 
tive, that it will break a world to 
pieces to make a stool to sit on. 



Thanks.— The President and 
managers of the Kew Orleans and 
Jackson Eailroad have very gener- 
ously extended facilities to us in 
our enterprise, which we appreciate 
duly and for which they have our 
grateful acknowledgments. 



•♦«> 



^. »■ 



{^Handsome apples are some* 
times sour. 
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liuiren to Tnqnlriefl. 

Jebsey Cattle,— a. U.— We 
notice an importation to tliia port, 
(Siiw Orleans,) recently by Whee- 
i^B, SHEPnEED & Co., 12 Union 
street. Have any of oiir readers 
given the Jerseys a fair trial, and 
with what result t 

Live Oak, ( Quercm Sempervireiw. ) 
— H^ — Grows readily from seed, 
planted in a mixture of sand and 
vegetable mold. The acorns may 
be obtained plentifully on tlio Gulf 
coast 

Navel Obange.— M. E. E.— We 
have never seeu this highly-lauded 
fiTiit, and Jo not think it is cultiva- 
ted to any extent in this country. 
Major Rembbbt, of Drayton Island, 
St. John's Eiver, East Florida, may 
have trees of it. It is thus described 
by an American officer, who visited 
Eahai, in Brazil: "Near by was a 
fine plantation * • • vnth an 
orange grove, said to be the finest 
in Soiith America, producing the 
variety known as the Navel Orange 
— 30 called from a little protuber- 
ance in the rind, coiitaiiiinjj tlic 
seed. The pulp of the orange is 
solid tlirouyiiout, and deliciously 
sweet No variety so fine finds its 
way to the Northern markets." 
What shipping- merchant, trading 
to Bahai, will procure for us a few 
treea, or some of the fruit of this 
fine orange, so that we may propa- 
gate and disseminate it among our 
Coast and Gulf planters f 

Millet. — B, — ^The head of seed 
sent us is the variety jwpulariy 
known aa " Hungarian Grass." We 
consider the " Egyptian Millet" for 
npeEior as a gieea 



Calestoqa Cognac— p. L. A.— 
Tliis is a California Brandy, and its 
venders offer it as a pure distiUa- 
tioii -fi-om the grape. It is probably 
n safer article tJian most of the so- 
called Froncli Cognac now in mar- 
ket. 

EUEAL aoUTHEnXEE.— A. J. P. 
— No complete files of the " South- 
erner" can now be supplied. Pre- 
serve yoiu' copies of " Gclf States" 
until close of the yenr, and we will 
make armngenicnts to have them 
bound for von, neatly and reasona- 
bly. 

Orchard Pence. — W. T. W,— 
Tour orclmrd should be defended 
by a Hedge, not a fence. The ever- 
green. Macartney Ruse, is ok ■ favor- 
ite Southcni hedge plant; aud we 
will give you an article on the pro- 
per mode of planting, etc., in a 
future number of " Gxtlf States." 
Let the Ot'ge Orange alone, severe- 
ly. It will not do for tliis latitude. 
It is,a tree, here, not a liedge-i»lant; 
and once fairly started, you can 
never keep it in bounda, or get rid 
of it. 

Plums. — E. — Tlie " two or three 
best," we should name — Columbia, 
" Wild Goose," and Mogul, or Mo- 
rocco, for (/lis climate ; but we do 
not recommend planting this fruit 
verj- largely. 

YiNDEY. — ^Yoiir article is only ad- 
missable in our advertising pages. 

Paulo. — Thanks for the list of 
subscribers. The article you desire 
shall appear at an early day. Please 
send the proceedings of the Club, 
when you deem them of sufficient 
interest 
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We find the following article of 
interest in the AssttrnpHon Pioneer, 
and ask for additional information 
respecting the processof Mr. Voyle. 
Our columns are always open for 
dissemination of new facts ; and we 
desire the experience of all ptactical 
men in the Gulf States, on everj- 
usefiU and economical invention : 

" For many years it has lieen a 
gi;eat object with us of the sugar 
region of Louisiana to introduce or 
adopt some plan by which the 
greatest advantage could be derived 
tl-om the product of our fields. Year 
after year has rolled on, and still, 
on this subject, comparatively little 
has been attained. Sulphur is now 
extensively used ; but it would be 
difRcult to find five sugar-makers to 
agree as to one particular sulphur 
machine. The fact of it is that (to 
say the least) each individual is tiie 
inventor of his sulphur apparatus. 
From this state of things naturally 
results that everj"body experiments 
as if he was the one about to dis- 
cover the great secret. Thus it is 
that many planters have undergone ^ 
heavy losses from the irregularity 
of operation of sulphur machines. 

In our last issue we mentioned 
the name of a gentleman who has 
directed his whole attention to this 
subjectT and who, for years, has! 
been engaged in the study of the 
sugar cane. 

Mr. Joseph Voyle, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., is a noted chemist, and the 
conclusion he has anived at is, be- 
yond a doubt, what is needed by 
our planters. It is with pleasure 
that we see the efforts of this gen- 
tleman crowned with success. 

We have had the pleasure "of 
seeing samples of sugar made by 
this new process, invented by Mr. 
Voyle. We find it in every way 
e(|ual t« the best, and superior to 
much of the sugar made by siilphnr 



or bi-sulphate. In this process, the 
impurities are not bleached and 
then leit in juice ; but the juice is 
thoroughly purged of all foreign 
matter, and then is left clear and 
white. This may be done either in 
the juice boxes or in the kettles, as 
may be most coBvenient. We have 
also seen the Juice after defecation ; 
it was perfectly clear and white. 
This juice having been cleansed has 
no longer any fermenting proper- 
ties, and can be boiled into sugar 
several days after being in the 
boxes. 

The sample of sugar presented to 
ug was a first trial, and the inven- 
tor is confident that it is not the 
best that can be done by his pro- 
cess, which is cheap, certain and 
simple. It is the result of a chemi- 
cal research into the natureof the 
impurities of the saccharine hquid, 
to be removed before boiling into 
sugar. 

No injurious material of any kind 
is used ; the impurities are coagu- 
llated and then either precipitated 
■ or brought to the surface as may be 
most convenient. We regard it as 
simply the old line process, im- 
proved, retaining all its advantages 
with more of its objections." 

How Turpentine is Made. — A 
correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writing from Wilmington, 
N. C, where he had been attending 
the Cape Fear Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, .says : 

A new invention for making tur- 
pentine claimed attention. The 
process seems to consist of charring 
pine wood in a retort, and the pro- 
duction from a cord of wood is said 
to be ten gallons of turpentine, 
worth $5; 80 gallons of oil, *28; 
15 gallons of black varnish, $7 50 ; 
100 gallons wood acid, $5 ; and 40 
bushels of cbarcoE^l, besides a con- 
siderable infinmmabJe gas; but 
besides this the product has a 
market value of $48 50; all of 
which is obtained at a cost lor wood 
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and labor of $10. This is a Wil- 
mington invention, and it will be 
seen to have wonderful claims. Of 
course people will think it has a 
Yankee look, but it must be re- 
membered that since the war South- 
em men have been tuming into 
Yankees, and they make sharp ones. 
[Send one of those machines 
down this way ! We have heard of 
it for some years past, but have 
never been able to see it. It has, 
indeed, " wonderful claims " — too 
".wondeiful,'' we fear, ever to be re- 
alized. — Eds. Gulf States.] 



■♦-♦•^ 
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Hon. Levi Stockbrldge, of 
Amherst, Mass., has pronounced a 
disease which has appeared in the 
towns of Great Barrington and Eg- 
remont, in that State, to be the 
Texas cattle disease. About twenty 
head of cattle and several horses 
have died up to November 3d. 

We presume that it will scarcely 
be pretended that this has resulted 
from the driving of Texas cattle 
through the State. The history of 
this foror against the Texas cattle 
trade and Texas competition in the 
beef markets of the country, is per- 
fectly wonderful. The reports of 
the Missouri, Illinois and Indiana 
correspondents to the Department 
of Agriculture on the subject read 
very much like the testimony that 
convicted persons of witchcraft in 
Massachusetts in early days. Filthy 
lucre and a desire to monopolize the 
cattle business, keeping out the 
formidable competition of Texas 
has too much to do in this matter. 



^•- 



Eeceipts of Produce at New 
Orleans.— The X. O. Times of Dec. 
12 says: The columns of our paper 
during the last week under this head 
ought to afford no little relief and 
satisfaction to those of our readers 
who were becoming despondent 
about the trade of this season. 
They exhibit enormous receipts of 
the various products of this rich 
valley. It would be too great a 
labor to set forth in full the amounts 



of these receipts. They embrace 
enough stuff to give great life to 
business, and illustrate the great 
advantages possessed and enjoyed 
by our city in this magnificent ve- 
hicle of trade and intercommunica- 
tion. We regret to perceive from 
these receipts that our great staples 
of sugar and cotton linger behind 
those of last year. Cotton is nearly 
ten thousand bales less, and sugar 
considerably less than the amounts 
received up to the same date of 
last season. In both cases the fair- 
ing oft* is due to the same cause — 
the inadequacy and unreliableness 
of the labor. It is becoming now 
pretty well understood that the 
yield of these two staples will not 
exceed that of last year. 
— «» ♦ ^ 

Brain Work and Manual 
Labor. — There is a volume of rea- 
son and truth in the following from 
the Herald of Healthy which we 
commend to our readers : 

The worker with his brains would 
love brain work more if he had a 
couple hours hard work to do every 
day. If such persons could have 
their gardens and shoi)S to run to 
when their heads were tired, they 
would soon recuperate, and the 
muscular toil not being in excess 
would soon be a delight. If, on the 
other hand, the toiler with the hand 
could do daily some mental labor, 
it would add greatly to his happi- 
ness. The sharpening of the brain 
by culture would add eff'ectiveness • 
to the hand. The reason for this, 
is because man is a composite being. 
His muscles were not made for non- 
use more than his brain, and the 
right use of each is a pleasure and 
not a pain- After a few genera- 
tions we shall have what is now the 
prayer of thousands, more culture 
for the laboring man, and more 
physical labor lor the cultured man. 
This will establish a harmony be- 
tween the two, which will add 
greatly to the prosperity, happiness, 
and health of both. , : 



•* 



'^ * 
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FORTY THOUSAND CASES OF GOODS 

Were shipped from our house in oneyrar, to families, cluhs, and merchants, in every 
part of tU© country, from Maine to California, amounting in value to over 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

Our facilities for transmitting this immense business are better than ever bofore- 
"We haveajjents in all the principal cities to purchase goods from the Manufacturers, 
Importers and others, for Ca-^h, and often at an immense sacrifice from the original 
cost of production. Our stock consists in part of the following goods : 

Shawls^ Blankets, Qnilts^ Cottons^ Qinghams^ Dress Goods, Table Linen, Towels; Gloves, 
Ho.siery, Skirts, Corsets, Elegant French and Gertnan Fancy Goods, Silver- Plated 
Ware, Spoons, plated on nickle silver, Dessert Forks, (Castors, Britannia Ware, 
Glass Ware, Table and Pocket Cut ejy, Morocco Traveling Bugs, Hand- 
kerchief and Glove Boxes, Gold and Plated Jewelry, etc. . 

"We have al?o nvade arrangements with some of the leading Publishing houses, that 
will enable us to sell the sttindard and latest works of popular a.ituors at about one- 
half the ngular pritre : — such »a Byron, Moore, Barns, Milton aw/ Tennysim's Works, 
in full Gilt and Cloth Bindings — and hundreds of others. These and every thing else for 

ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 

We do not off^r a single article of merchandise that can be sold by regular dealers 
at our price. We do not ask you to buv goods fr.»m us unles-* we can sell them cheaper 
than you can obtain them in any other Wfiy — while the greater part of our goods are 
sold at about ONK-HALF THK RKGULAK KaTES. 

We want good reliable agents in every part of the country. By employing your 
spare time to form clubs and sending orders, yo i can obtain the most liberal commis- 
sions, either in Cash or Merchandise and all goods sent by us will be as rppresented, 
and we guarantee satisfaction to every one dealing with our house. 

As the Hol.days are coming, we are making special arranijemcnts to supply every 
one who reads our advertisement, with the most handsome and useful Holiday pres- 
ents that tan be thought of or wished for, and to enable th^m to procure then cheaply 
and expeditiously, we will give to an}^ one who will become our agent. One Hundred 
Free Tickets, enumerating some of the many different articles from which you can 
make your selections of Holiday presents. 

For returning full clubs from these Free Tickets, accompanied by the cash, we will 
give the same extra premiums that we now give, just t.e same as if you had paid ten 
cents for each one of your tickets. We wish you to undersrarid that not any other 
firm in the business can compete with us in any way whatever. 

As this free ticket is only trood for the Holidays, you must send in your orders be- 
fore the 20th of January, 1870. 

In evnry order amounting to over $50, accompanied wic^ the cash, the Agent may 
retain $2, and in every order over $100, $3 may be retained to pay Express charges. 

This offer is more especially to assist Agents in the Western and JSouthern btatee, 
but is open to ail customers. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Agents will be paid ten per cent, in cash or ijierchandisc, when they fill up their 
entire eiub, for whi<th below we give a partial list ol commi««sions : 

For aN order of $30. from a club of thirty, we will pay the Agent, as commission 
28 yds. brown or bleached sheeting, good dress patterns, wool square shawls, French 
Cassiipere pants and vest pattern, fine large white counterpane, etc., or $3 in cash. 

For an order of $50, from a club of fifty, we will pay the agent, as commission, 
45 yds. sheetinir, one pair heavy wool blankets, poplin dress pattern, handsome woot 
square shawl, suit of all wool French casiimere, op $o in cash. 

For AN ordkr OF $10 », from a club of one hundred, we will pay the A cent, as 
commission 100 yds. good yard-wide sheeting, coii-silver hunting-case watch, rich 
lone: wool shawl, suit ol all wool French bassimore, or $10 in ca>h. 

We do not employ any traveling agents, and customers shvuild not pay money to 
persons purporting to be our agents, unless personally acquainted. 

jl®* Send m'juey always by registered letters. For further particulars, send for 

pataloeue* PARKER & CO., 

^uT-/ 98 and 100 t3ummer bt., Boston, Masi. 
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?BKSH GARDEN, FLOWEE, FRUIT! 

UtCKB, iKJCE, KUKUB und hVUK- 
; OKKKN SEEUtS, wiTU UIKEUrlUJSS 

yuK CULlUliE, rHEPAKEU BY 

MAIL. 
The Host Complpte and Jndlciuus Assort- 
ment [n tbo Conutry. 
Agents WuniRd. 

25Eort8of piiherforjl ; prppaidbymoil. 
AK-o^'nlHll Fruits, Pl.-nt^, bulbs, »U Ihe 
n-w Pi.tatw-B, vW., prei «ri.d bv nmil. 4 
lbs. Early Rwe Potnlo, prrpiiid, fur $1. 
Ciinoviir's Ciilussal rispiiri.gUi', S3 pir lOO; 
$25 per 1000. pri.pnid. Srvi ..ardy IrtigrBIil 
everliloumin^ J»\ian Unriey tiiii'k1t>, 60 cts. 
each prepHJd. True Cape Cnd Cruiibcrr' , 
for uplund or lowUnd .iiilturp, $1 pur 100, 
prepaid, w th diroution*. Priei'd Cuialusue 
t<i any sddrepp, giHtis; ulsu tradu list. 
Seeds un C^mmisBiun. 

B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurserii-! imd Sei'd Wari-bouse, 
Plvm..iith. Mhs-i. 

Jan-4m >l>iM.b1i>l.i'<t in 1842. 



The Soatbern Hon iculturist. 

TbB imly publlctitioii nf it,-' dasa in i 
Bputbern Blatus, cun.liiili'd by u pruttii 
Uurlii-ulturL-t, nho bus bad iwi'iity yci 
of ex|ierirn(;u in tbe Suulh. Pub irhfd 
Yazou City, Mississippi, Tiirms S'-l per i 
rum, in B.lvanco— wnh a prciiiium uf il 
in Trees and Plnnts, to «uc!i subByMbtr fji 
1870. Address, 

U. A. SWASEY, M.D., 
iiditoi and Pniprii-tor, 
Jm-tt VHK-fi.City, Miss 



UABSHALL J. SUITH & CO., 
I«6 Gravier and If Union Sts., 

A^ntofor the FoUuwln; Fertilizers : 

Bradley'^ Putent Superpbiiepaate, 

" . D BOeu Fuwl Uuuiij. 
Pa tnpEco Ammonia lud CSolu lu Pbo!>pbate 
Navaaa 



Dii. 



>uiid. 



Bone Dust, Salt, Pure Peruvian Ouano. 
I>'ull infurniatioti as to Ihu am of ibe 
buve Fcnilisurn will bi) furnished on ap- 

nd uur friends and the public gentrally 
re invited to givo us a uall. 
Urders for our FurtiliKers should be sent 
n us early as piimbli-. Juii-3m 



Imported Fowls fir sule. 

Brakuius ibui will wi'igb 2o lbs. per pair 
at maturity. Impirte-l by sai'deri'. Gray 
Englifb D .rkingn, imp. Wbite faced Blatli 
hpanish and Yellow-legged Whito L/C- 
boms, bred fnim stock inipor;cd in 1866 
Silver Pidandi, Ilumburgbp, etc., UeyungH 
Dueks that will weigh 28 lbs. p' r pair, 
, Ualifornia Bronze Turkeys. Prices low. 
Send stamp fur largo descriptive circular 
and price list, Addrce,', 

A. B. NETLL&Co., 
Nov.5t Bos 213, New J.isb.m, Ohio, 

Pare Breed Swinc. 

I ofler lur ^ale pure Ksr-i'X, Berkshire 
and (Jhe-ter While Tigs, and Pi«a or a 
premium Berkshire Sow, by my ErSi'ii boar, 
a splendid cross. Als<i, pig- by same boar 
from a fow of Ihe celebrated croB».brped ol 
Bobl, W. .ScoU, of Kentucky, which breed 
is one-half York,'bire, onf-quartor B dl'ord, 
and the other quarter VVuliurn and Irieh 
Grazier, equally. KcfertoM. W. I'hilip, 
Chatawa, Miss. J. HANDY, 

Mot — tf Can too, HiUi. 



QKEUOKY'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF ClUilCB 

ai-BSEir AND FLOWEB SEEDS. 

Having in rurnnir je^irs introduced to 
be pablic the Hubbanl Squunh, Ammcnn 
Turbiin tiqiiasb, Alarblehead Miimmmh 
Cabbage, Mei-iean Sweet Corn, Brown's 
Nrw Uwari Jlarrowfal Pea", Ho ton Curlpd 
Lettuce, and other nuw and valuable Vpg. 
table*, with the return of anothi-r sea^oii I 
am again prepared to supply the pub] o 
with my aarrttiiied Si'ed,-. My Anniiul 
iwd Catalojjue, Containing a list, not only 
if all noveltie:', but a'so uf the standard 
Vegetables of the Garden, (over one huo- 
ilred of which are of my own grciwing,) 
will be forwarded gratis to all. Bent to 
customers lust year without rcquett 

JAKES J. H. GREGORY. 
Jan-3ia Murblubciid, Miias, 



Langdon Nnr series, 



It of 
Froiland Ornamental Trees, Sbrui», Grajie 
Vines, Small Fruits, 'Ri>f', Evergreens, 
Hedge Plants, including 100,000 Pyra.BO- 
tha,^edding Plan!^, BulW, elc. All well- 
(truwn atid thrifty, and the fruits of varie- ' 
ties especially adapted to tbe South. 

A new dein-ripiive eatalcigoe, giving prices 
at retail, with practical directions for plant- 
ing and rulture, and al^o a wholesale pries 
liht for Nurseymen and Dealer?, sent free 
to all applicants. Correspondence sotic- 
i<ed. 
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Vick's Floral Guide for 1870. 

The first edition of one hundred and 
twenty thousand copies of Vick'a Illustrated 
Catali-gue of Seeds and Fl/TalQuide,is pub- 
linbed and ready to send out. It is ele- 
gantly printed on line tinted paper, with 
about two hundred fine wood Engravings 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
Colored Piute— ccmsisting of seven varie- 
ties of Phlux Drummondii, making a fine 
Bouquet or Phloxes. 

It ia the moat beautiful, aB well as the 
most instructive Floral Uuide published, 
giving plain and Ihoruiigh directions for 
lYie .CaUurt oj Flowers atul Vegetables. 

The Pl< ral Guide is published for the 
benefit of my customers, to whom it is sent 
free with ut application, but will be for~ 
warded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. 

Address, JAMES VICE, 

Jan-2m Rochester, N. T. 



Listen (o Ihe mocking Bird. 

The Prairie Whistler and Animal Imi- 
tator can be used by a child. It is made 
to imitate the songs of every bird, the 
neigh of a horse, the bray of an ass, the 
grunt of a hog ; birds, beasts, and snakes 
ar( enchanted and entrapped by it. It is 
u-^ed -by Dan Bryant, Charley White, and 
all the MiBstreli and Warblers. Ventrilo- 
qa..m can be learni^d in three days by its 
aid. Bent anywhere on receipt of 25 cte.i 
three for 60 cenu ; $1 25 per dozen. 

F. W. VALENTINE, 

Jy6m Bos 372, Jersey City, N. J. 



CHALLENGE 

Washing Machine. 

COSTS BL'T 
^a.oo XO ^lO.OO. 

And is warranted Co wash easier, ijuicker 
and better, and with less wear to ike clothes, 
than any other machine or process. 30,000 
sold, and arc giving perfect aatisfaelion. 
CHALLEXGE WRINGEK& IKONEH, 
The best in the world, Warranlcd to bo 
as good for use, after two years' proper 
usage, as when new, and assured to work 
perfectly tkm years, 

AS AN IRONER.— It irons without 
heat, very rapidly, and will last a life time. 
READ.— I have sold 600 Challenge 
Washers in my county, and Ihcy are all 
giving the most perfect satisfaction. 
J. F. Baivrow, 
nickory, Earlford Co., Md. 
lean sell 1000 Challenge V/asherg und 
Wringers in my county. Have Icon 
offered $J00 for the right {small popula- 
-ccal him, $25), but wou.d not take 
$400 for it. 

A. M. Skbvis, Jeddo City, Iowa, 

These Machines are a special blessing to 
suffering female humanity, and every 
' luse Bhould have them. — Lynchburg, Va., 
ivTtiser, April 21, It(18. 
We honestly believe this Washing Ma- 
chine will be in time the pride of every 
housekeeper. In cumhines extraordinary 
labor and time-saving propertipa wiili ex- 
treme simplicity of construction. — Missia- 
aippi Jndex. 

A child can operate it, so simple is it in 

1 eonslrueiion and operation. It oom- 

nea more points of excellence than any 

other machine we have ever seen. Wo re- 

ueiid them to those wishing a good 

machine.-— A'o7-( A- V.'estern Christian Ad- 

jLgente Wanted Kverynhere.- Agents 

■e making from $10 to $.10 per day. 
Send, enclosing stamp, lor Circular giving 
full description and terms, and 1000 rc- 
comniendationa like the above. 

S. W. PALMER & CO., 

J«n-2t Auburn, N. Y. 
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OrriCE B.M.RHODES aCO. 
R5 i;f,(iTK5T BALTIMORE.:: 



Central Depot for the South-West 

Superphosphate of Lime, 

The Standard Manure and FertUizer, 

THE OLDEST AND HOST RELIABLE ON T^E 
AUERICAN CONTINENT. 

^ALfiO OF Tm 

ORCHILLA GUANO. 



^^^Detailed information faiuislied on application to tho 
Sole Agents, 

JENSEN & ROESSEL, 

Cotton Factors and Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 102 & 104 Peters (late New Levee)« 



32 & 34 OOMMBROE STREETS' 

NEW' GBLEAJIS, LA. 
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MONFAUCOIsr FACTORY', . 

WASHINGTON STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 

EDWARD D. SEGHEBS Pr cpi ietcr 

BONE BLACK AND BONE FERTILIZERS. 

OF ALL KINDS. 

Our Aminoniatecl Superphosphate being made from Bone Phosphate and AniiTia- 
Fles^b, contains much more ammonia and potash than can be obtained m the ordinf 
ary way of treating bone^ alone with Sulphuric acid. "We sell also, a superior article o 

DESSICATED MINCE MEAT, FOR CHICKEN PEED, 

in which exists a proper quantity of Lime to Btimulate the laying of egg^- 



The Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, is sold at $45 per ton, paclcrd in barrels 
and delivered free of drayage, at the Steamboat Landinjc or Railroad Depots of this 
city. Dessicatpd Mince Meat, five cents per pound. Pine ground Corn MohI, per- 
fectly pure and unadulterated, $60 per ton. Terms Cash, or Thirty days City ac- 
ceptance Address, E. I>. bEGHERS, Box 708, New* Orleans. 

January-tf Or 0. D. Eldeb, 21 Commercial Place, N . O. 

FKi^NKLTJSTTOlSr HSrSTlTUTId], 

FRANKLINTON, WASHINGTON PARISH, LA. 

Prof. WILLIAM H. DIXON Principal, 

The above nara«d In:«titute, in operation for several years, re-opened on first 
Monday in i^ovember, 1869. 9 

TERMS OP TUITION. 

Junior Courso, (English Branches,) $8 00 p^r month. 

Senior Course Latin, Greek," etc 8 60 *' ** 

Collegiate Courses, embracing Hebrew, Greek, French and Latin..... 6 00 '* ** 

No d duction for absence, except in cases of sickness. All I'uition Fees in advance. 

As it is the aim of the Principal to build up the institution so that iihhall lavorubly 
compare with any similar Ins^titution, he pledges himself that nothing hhall be wanting 
on bis part to secure the thorough Education of the Youth committed to his cure. 

The government of the Institution will be strict and firm, yet mild and partntal in 
its a'i ministration. 

Thoroughness in the preparation of Lessons will be uniformly required of aU the 
Pupils. 

pleasant and comfortable Boarding, including washinc: and lights, can be procured 
in the vicinity of the institute, from $12 to $15 per mouth. 

For further information, address 

ROBERT BABJNGTON, Esq., 

January-tf becretary Board of Trustees. 

■"■—■■I — ^■— ^— I .^— ^w^^^^p^.^.^^^— a^— ^i»w< 

Pure Sliort-IIorned,Diirliaiu 

Improved Kentucky Sheep, Woburn 
and Irish, White Bedford and Yorkshire 
H(»i?8, and Cashmere or Angora Goats, 
bred and for sale by 

R >BERT W. SCOTT, 
Near Frankfort, Kentucky. 
For over thirty years on the same farm, 
and in the same business. Nov-tf 



FRED'S 

EESTAURANT ASD LODfilXC EODSE, 

J. F. HELHEBS, Proprietor, 
No. 106 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 



The House is open day and nisrht — 
IMeals at all hours. Lodgjing from 60 
cents to $1 for Single Rooms. Jan-y 
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OUR NEW WABEEOOUS, 




PATENTED. 

PRICES EBDTTCED. 

Send for Circular. 

DPcaTnbL'r.6ni 

UKuVKK & BAKEK'd 

ITRST PRKMIUM ELASTIC STITCH FAlirLT 

SEWING MACHINES, 

182 UiNiL 31RSBT, NkW OBLKANa. 

POINTS OP BSCELLENCE. 
"BosiU.v nnd Elasticity orSliCch. 
PiTti-etion and !im|jlicity of Maohlnei? 
■ "Uiiig buih thrBdJa direolly from ine 

Na fantPnint; of soams b? hand and n« 
wnsrci of ihrcuii. 

■WidBrHtiitH of application without change 
of uilJiIHtiriellt. 

The ."earn rpta'ni ita beauty and firmness 
ttb-r wa^lli^>; and ironing, 

il<»)dt» diiinx All kinda of wjric by othpi 
Scwitii; MauhinoB. Th»>o MHchmPd <ix<^- 
CiiiR tbe mriHt bcitiitirul and permani-nt Em- 
bruidbry unJ Oniam.mial work. Nos-lj 

Samoiit Nurscrj-, 



833 To $100 Per Week 

Madfl PBsy by any l^Ldy. 2!),000 suld !u 
.six niiinlbB. Thu mi^l wnniJurtully rapid 
iiHlliiig article evur inventi'd fur mnrrii'd ur 
^iiijrla ladies' jsc. Nu I'smnla can be with- 
out it. Du:iible, elpgant, uhpap, and wbnC 
baa always bu''ii wanied, and always will. 
Pniflta larKe. Kightx tor satu. Lady ag^'nU 
can makfl lununii. StHndiird article Cir- 
uiilara Freo. AdJrp^ Banuavar, ManU' 
^ArruRiNO Co., Boi 60, Station " A," 
New ("i.rk. i)ac-1y 

Aleuts Wanted. 

$75 to $200 r.3r ra.mth, rn<iltf an-i femnle, 
to )<ell tbo uelebrati-d and ori)cinul CnUMoH 
Sense Familt Ijewino Machine, im- 
proved and perfect; it will hem, full, tuek, 
~Iitub, bind, braid and embroider in auiodt 
'Uperior manner. Price only SliJ. For 
simplicity and durability, it bas no rival. 
Du not Buy fnim any parties Belling raa- 

les» having; a cerliHcale of agency signed 
by us, as Ih>y are wortblens ChKl-iron ma- 
chinfcf. For cireular^ atid ti'rma apply ur 
addr««. U. UKAVVFoRD & Co., 

413 Cuestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Grade merinos For gnlc. 

IMPHOYE YuUR'aEEEP. 



CHOICE GT.APE TINES. 
Ornpes pay better than cotton, oven 



tSO 



naina. The dtotk U Urge, and atTords am- 
pin gelpclion. DiMCriptivo cataloj^ues with 
prices aijnexed, forwaided on application. 

Itil-y - 



BSinull c'ttnn nod s'.uck larm, on line ol 
Jackson KailruHd, about eighty miles ahove 
New Urieaiia. Ki'uummendiitiuiia required. 
Apjily at this offioe. Jtui'tf 



iippprnoni(, 2 yenri!, very strong, s'n- 
gle 50i: ; per dozen, $i; por hundred 3)25 { 
per thousand I 

^'cuppprnong, 1 vPBr old, 2">c.; per dngpn 
$2; p^r hundred, Igl2i per thousand $75. 

Oonoord, 1 year old, very strong, sii.glB 
26c. ; per dozen, $2 ; per hundred $10 ; per 
-'-,ou.-and.S70 

Concord CutMngi, per hundred $1 flOi 
per tbouFand, SIO. 

Addre-*, n. W. L. LEWTS. 

Nov— tf Osyka, Miss. 

Pure Dickson Cotton Seed. 

The Dickson Cotton hai mure ihan saa- 
ined ita former reputation. Plant tbe 

Dickson Cotion-;eed and make a fiilUcmp. 

It get< ahead of cotton wnrms, bears fuller, 

opens earlier, sells for the bi'St price, 
fiicke.! and delivered for Two Dollars 

per bushel. Addrcni, 

H, TV. L. LEWI.S, 

NOT-If Obyka, Mill 
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NE-W ORLEANS 

Agricultural Warehouse, 

NO. 74 OARONDELET STREET, 

&.gsicnltusal aad HiorticuItuFal 

lUPLEMENTS AND UACHINEBY. 

French Burr and Cologne Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, 

MILL IRONS, GIN GEARING, CORN AND FLOWERING MILLS, ETC., 

Buckeye Reaping and Mewing Machines. 
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GULF SHORE NURSERY, 

PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS. 



REDHOND fe HATCH 



"Would announce to the public that they have established at Pass Christian, Miss., 
a general Nursery for the propagation and sale of such varieties of 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 



EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, 

t 

ETO., ETC. 

AS THEY KNOW TO BE SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 

GULP STATES. 






THEIR SELECTIONS OF 

APPLES, PEARS, PEACHES, 

PLUMS, APRICOTS, 

Hfectariiies, Grapes, Strawberries etc., etc., 

Have been made with great care, after many years' experience, and are all 

WARRANTED true to name and description, and of 

SOUTHERN GROWTH. 



THE WINTER MONTHS ARE MOST FAVORABLE for TRANSPLANTING. 



'Catalogues ) Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. Address 

REDMOND 6l HATCH, 

J^tQ-tf. Box 85, PiSS CHRISTIAN^ Mis6« 






.Catalogues of "GULF SHORE NtTRSERT'' fiirnislied and orders for pro« 
4ttot8 of same received by E. F. RUSSELL, at thii offloti 
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THOMAS B. BODLEY, 

Machinery, Agricultural Implements 

AND 

FERTILIZERS. 

The Tunnard Corn Plsnter, priga..,$25 

The Tunnard Cotton Planter, $35 

TheReiireSTANDARDMACEINKS. 
inv^niBd in LouioiKna in 1859, and hiiva 
bei-n u^'(!ll ever since with perfect sue- 
CKB9 in Hvery instanue, Over 

PIFTEEW HUNDRED 

flpe now in u-'S: The Corn Plantpr ia 

»Uo HduptKl perfpctly to plnniing Piua. 

THEi^E nACHINES 

OPEN UKUP, CUVEU AJ-DROLL, 

at one opTHtiun, one hand and one 
m 1e only btiiig used bi-od plan'ed 
w th lhi>m will come up earlinr, be 
lli.nwd in ARKGULAlt LiNK, and 
on B el ght ridge formed by tbu Concave 
>V heel 

Ho Planter can afford to be with- 
n, out them. 

Stafford Sulkey CuUivMtor*, fouf 

PI W4, price $75 00 

Slaff rdSulkey Cultivatori, Ave 

Plow*, price ..585 00 

Sallley Gang Plows, for breaking 

,_, up Bunriing Two Fine Stw-l 

m Plowp, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 or 12 

■"■^ int-h price of any eize Plowa„..S85 00 

Extra lor Double oi Single Trees 

and Neclt I oke $10 00 

Extra f r Coulters ST 50 

Sxira for Sub40iling attach men t..S5 00 

All descript'ons of 
PLOWS, HABROWa AND OTHER 

Agricultural Implements. 

Portable and Stationary 

STEAM ENGINES, 

ICZ " ^""" 

Gileioan's Coni Dills and Kbeat Hills, GvUin 

GINS AND PBBSSES, ETC. 

Send for ipeciftl Uircular and pric* 
list 

THOS. B. BODLET, 
Aug*"^? ^'"^ OrltMUU. 
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BUSSEY & STEVENS, 
CottoD Factors, WholttiJo (irDcora, 

GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

JJw 41 AM) 4B tihAVi'.« Stbkkt, 
(Cornor Nuw Levee ntid Fiillon SlrtPtH.) 



n-If 



Nki 



" A BLAZE OP BEAUTY." 

The Pictorirtl Phr' KOLOGifAL JmniNAi. 
for Januiiry, 1670, apijears in brijjhl ftrr«; 
A new form, new typ>e, numpmiiiTiuh illup- 
truMiiDS with liniind and ^ein-iblu reading 
niBttiT renders thU the bret ever iepuivt. Ii 
oonUIns Hon. S. B.- FMer. iif Ihe U. 8 
Pment Office j De Lawp;', of tlie Kucz Cii- 
dbI ; President I'ftipedrs, iif Ciiliu ; (MirKe 
P.-«b-idy; Dr. Ttfehi-ndnrff, tho eminent 
Bihiicul Suh^lar; Punmits of ib<i Ruffir, 
and AuKtrian r.cea; Prt'grpss of SficnoB — 
Bleam, Ejeclricilv, Bdrntillc Diiicnvery, 
AnBtiirav, 1 h^fiiil'igy, Medidnp, Phren- 
ology; ^rain Waves— Unw ihiniebt und 
Bentiment are (ranxmitlud ; Whxt can I dn 
Bp*tl— Th(3 F«iM "VVe Meet— WliHl thi-y 
■ tell ua— An Afterrmm at "889!"— The 
~Waflp Waist— Its plij-'i'il^tt.v j ApplicHti.in 
— Its culture; Uiir, A};rk'ultnral Krniur- 
cea; Pniductiiins during the iiol flfly yearf ; 
Katural Hifitnry — Will a hnrae hair'becnme 
a FnukKl- Tbe Hedge-hnj;- Illii-triited ;— 
The Spnni;a — Itn Origin, ernwth and uxpb ; 
Jiiaa of A'c This fuwuriie Ju'iriial ha^ 
now reHched its fiOlh vol., and appniira in a 
bandtKims mui^azine furm W d think it 
will prove oven mnre piipular than ever 
bar-rB, Terms, unly S3 a year, or SOcenlM 
a nuiiibT, liow is the time to sulwcribe 
lor 1870. AddreeaS. K. WKLLe, 883, 
Broadway, 2s «w Turk. 
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^.■^prpirilly depigned f.ir the use of the 
MvliciU I'roftfaiim and the F"milj/, pos- 
ep^fing thine inlrinMC yrrnpeitiM that bo- 
lung lo an Old and Pure Gin. 

Indi-'pi'nsablo toFemuleB. Good for Kid- 
ney Cnmplaiiita A delicious Tonic. Put 
lip in cH-ei'i eimlaininB one duzen boltle* 
eiii'b, and cold bv all duii;gLtt», gn>cpr>, 
"le. A. M. StniNosR & Ci>.. pjiiabliflhed 
1773. Ko !5 Ue,iver street, New York. 

AtOFOBi) Abdikob, Agent, Tuneipahoo, 



eipahfia. 
luly-tf 



Cotton Seed for Planting. 

If'er b)x months of ron-<tHnl Inbnr and 
■nrth, we have piicceedi-d in ctmtracting 



iidvertii^menl, nnd we have ipsued a pam- 
phlet de'Cribiiig origin and charaeteriBlies 
of roost variolieF, cerliHed ly niHny uf our 
miwl inielliKen' and reliable plantern. A 
L-opy Dt ihiu pamphlet will be forwarded 
gratiatoanvon^'inlereBted, who will iddres* 
alineta ciTlELE, PlKLJiAliD&Co, 



Fruit Trees, Tines, etc ,ForKaIe. 

A Hne lot of Peaeh and Apple TreeB, 
etnbrat^ing the >lnpFt varieties known, from 
-' ' earliest to tbe latest. Aldu a pmaH lot 
Pear Trees of diS'erenl kinds. Concord, 
ntun, Ualawba, IveP, Ifraclk, lona, 
laware, Pprkinp. and iplher Grape Tinea, 
bracinjr miiFt of the new and rare sorla. 
lo, KaBpberry and Elrawberrv Planu in 
variety. J. HANDY, 



f.tf 



ton ,^lifj 



E. CABVEB COMPAMY. 

MPKOVEl) COTTON GINS. 

A complete aasorlment of aizes, adapted 
to be run either by Pteam or by boree 
v>wfir. AlKii, 04lon yeed Lin/m, for ro- 
nuving lint from seed tbut have passed 
.hr"ugti the Gin. 

For Bale at the Agency, No. 170 Gravlor 
>trtMt, .Mew Ufleaoa. ' Jnu^if 
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THE GULF STATES. 
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TO SAVE LABOR AND INSURE LARGE CROPS, USE 

STERN'S RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

AND 
THE GREAT FEBTILIZEBS. 



Awarded the highest Premiums at the Third Louisiana State Fair, and Diploma 
at the late Mississiiipi State Pair. Manufactured by 

LOUIS STERN & BROS, 
a®* Office 16 Chartres Street. New Orleans, La. 

Bone Black of all grades constantly on hand. Jan-6m 



SEEDS! SEEDS!! 



LANDRETH'S GARDEN SEED 



GROWN BY 



I>^VII> LA^PrOFTETH ^fc SOIV. 



The attention of Merchants, Planters and Gardeners is requested to one of the 
LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS OF FRESH AND 

€Ter offered in the South, and for sale in quantities to suit purchasers. Garden AU 
xnanac and Catalogue mailed free on application. 

E* T. TIRGIIV, 
Jan-8m Dealer in Seeds, 98 Gravier street, Nuw Orleans, La» 



MCE THRASHERS, COTTON SEED HDLIERS, 

COTTON SEED OIL MACHINERY, 

Cotton and C«rn Planter?, Plows, Sweeps 

andScrapers, Wheelbarrows, Trucks, 

Lawn Mowers, etc. , etc. 

CHESAPEAKE GUANO. 
BAUGH'S SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
STERN'S ♦* " 

RAW BONE. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. 
PLASTER AND SALT. 

SIZER&OWEN, 
N. O. Agricultural Warehouse, 
Jan-tf 74 Carondelet Street. 



Bellevue Nurseries. 



The propriPtor of the above Nurseries 
desires to call the attpntion of the Fruit- 
Growing public to his large collection of 

FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES AND 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

All of which have be^n thoroughly tested 
in this climate, and found to succeed well. 

10,000 TWO-YEAR OLD CONCORD 
GRAPE VINES, 

The best and most profitable Grape ever 

tried in the South 

Descriptive Catalogues furnished free. 
Address A. ^^N EED, Jr., 

Jan«8m. Box 97, Cantdn, Miss. 



GULF STAT 



PuliUsbod moolhly.in the greM Commercial Emjiori 
and honoally aimB to be the advociiW and Mponentof the Agri 
Poinological, MoobsQiciil, MBniifHcturiil end Commercial pn 
powerful States— an Empire, olniost, in roeourecs and oitont- 
of Mexico : and will consUully fiiniUb its readers, frol 
minds of our eouiitrj, with 

Essays on oui' still Undeveloped Besourcea : 
Sketches of Improved Planting; 

Hints and Suggeslions toward "High 

Experiments with ImplemcntB, 

Experiments with Pertiliz) 

Papers on Southern Pomology; 

Modes of Irrigating, Draining, etc. 
Fencing, Hedging, eto.; 

Stock Raising foi' Froflti 

Household Economy, etc. 

With luch oLliar nnlclci, caatiyE, eta., from M aTuilnblo 
assist in tho ftiU'ir devL'lojiament of our great natitml reiou 
iiidnstriouB ani enterprising habits — thw realization of a hij 
art and rueal taste i " and tin' ifiCTcaaa of the pruflts and enjt 
in Llis Qulf States. 

ADDISON & CO., Pul 

13 Commercial PJ; 



